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M1LT0*N. 


FIItST PERIOD 1608—1639 

CHAPTEE L 

FAMILT BOHOOL — OOLLEGB. 

In tfie eeventeentli century it was not the cufitom to pub 
bah two volumes upon every man or woman whose name 
had appeared on a title-page Nor, where hves of authors 
wiye v^ntten, were they written with the redundancy ol 
particulars which is now allowed. Especially are the hves 
of the poets and dramatista obscure and meagrely recorded, 
• Of Milton, however, we know more personal details than 
of any man of letters of that age Edward Philhps, the 
poet’s nephew, wtio was brought up by his uncle, and 
hved m habits of mtercourse with him to the last, wrote 
a life, brief, inexact, superficial, but valuable from the 
nearness of the writer to the subject of his memoir A 
cotemporary of Milton, John Aubrey (b 1626), “a very 
honest man, and accurate m his accounts of matters of 
fact,” as TolJnd says of him, made it hia busincaa to learn 
all te could about Milton’s habits Aubrey was himsell 
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acquainted ■with Milton, and diligently catefihiaed tho 
poet’s 'wido'w, hifl brother, and hia nepheifv, scrupnlously 
\mting do'wn each detail as it came to him, in the minutes 
of hvea •which he supplied to Antony Wood to be worked 
up m hi£ AihencB and Fobtu Aubrey was only an anti- 
quarian collector, and was mainfy dependent on what 
,eould be learned from the family None of Milton’s 
family, and least of all Edward PhiUips, were of a capacity 
to apprehend moral or mental qualities, and they could 
only tell Aubrey of his goings out and his comings in, of 
the clothes ha wore, the dates of events, the names of his 
acquaintance In compensation for the want of observa 
tion on the part of his oivn kith and km, MiIWj himoel^ 
with a superb and mgenuous egotism, has revealed the 
secret of his thoughts and feelings m numerdhs autobiOr' 
graphical passages of hia prose wntmgs From -^^haS he 
directly communicates, and from what ihe unconscioualy 
betrays, we obtam an mtemal life of the mmd, more 
ample than that external life of the bodily machine, 
which we owe to Aubrey and Phillips 

In our own generation aU that punted books ‘or vint- 
ten documents have preserved about Milton has been 
labonously brought together by Professor David Masson, 
in whoso L\fe of Milion we have the most exhaustive bio-, 
graphy that ever was compiled of any- Englishman, It is 
a noble and final monument erected to the poet’s memoiy, 
two centuries after his death. My excuse for attemptmg 
to write of Milton after Mr Masson is that his life is in six 
volumes octal o, with a total of some four to five thousand 
pages The present outhne is written for a different class 
of rcadon, those, namely, who cannot afford to •know 
more of Milton than can be told in some' two hundred 
•nd fifty pagixi. * 



BISTBL 


A famOy of Miltons, donvlng the name In all probability 
from tbe pansb of Great Milton near Tbame, is found in 
ranoua bmnchos spread over Oxfordshire and the adjoin 
mg counties m the reign of Ebsabetln The poet’s grand 
father ivaa a substantial yeoman, living at Stanton St. John, 
about five miles from Oxford, within the forest of Shot- 
over, of which he was also an under-ranger The ranger’s 
son John was at school m Oxford, possibly as a chorister, 
conformed to the Established Church, and was m conse- 
quence cast off by his father, who adhered to the old faitL 
The dismhonted son went up to London, and by the 
assistance of a fnend wafl sot up m busmess as a scrivener 
A scnvener discharged some of the functions which, at 
the present-day, are undertaken for us m a sohcitor’e 
MBcg John Milton the father, bemg a man of probity 
and forC^of character, was soon on the way to acquire 
“ a pli^tiful fortu?ie ” But he contmued to hve over his 
shop, which was m Bread Street, Cheapaide, and which 
boro the sign of the Spread Eagle, the family crest 

It was, at the Spread Eagle that his eldest son, John 
Milfbn, was bom, 9th December, 1608, bemg thus 
exactly cotemporary with Lord Clarendon, who also 
died m the same year as the poet Milton must be 
tldded to the long roll of our poets who have been 
natives of the citj which now never sees sunlight or 
blue sky, along with Chaucer, Spenser, Hemck, Cowley, 
Shirley, Ben Jonson, Pope, Gray, Keats Besides attend- 
ing as a day scholar at St. Paul’s School, which was 
close at hand, his father engaged for him a private tutor 
at home The household of the Spread Eagle not only 
enjoydd civic prosperity, but some share of that hboral 
cultiv^on, which, if not imbibed m the home, neither 
(^sfihodl nor college ever confers The scnvener was not 
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only an amateur m mumc, but n composer, Trbose tunes, 
songs, and airs found their way into the beat collectioiia 
of music. Both schoolmaster and tutor were men oi 
mark. The high master of St Paul’s at that time 
was Alexander Gill, an ALA- of^ Corpus Chnsti College, 
Oxford, who waa “ esteemed to have such an excellent 
way of training up youth, that none in his tune went 
beyond it.” The private tutor was Thomas Young, who 
was, or had bean, curate to Mr Gataker, of Botherhithe, 
itself a certificate of merit, even if wo had not the pupil’s 
emphatic testimony of gratitude Mlilton’s fourth elegy 
18 addressed to Young, when, in* 1627, he was settfcd at 
Hamburg, creditmg bim with having first infused into his 
pupil a taste for classic hteratnre and poetry ^Biographers 
have derived Milton’s Presbytenanism m 16fl fironr tlia 
lessons twenty years before of this Thomas cYoung, a 
Scotchman, and one of the authors of the Smeciycnnum 
This, however, is a misreading of Milton's mind — a mind 
which was an organic whole — “ whose seed waa in itself," 
self-detonmned , not one nhose opimons can be occounted 
for by contagion or casual impact < * 

Of Milton's boyish exercises two have been preserved 
They are English paraphrases of two of the Davidic 
Psalms, and were done at the age §f fifteen That they 
were thought by himself worth ptmtmg m the same 
volume with Comus, is the most noteworthy thing about 
them No words are so commonplace but that they can 
bo made to yield inference by a biographer And even 
in those school exercises wo think we can discern that 
the future poet was already a ddigent reader of Sylvester’s 
Du Darlas (1605), the patnarch of Prttestant poetry, 
»nd of Fairfax’s Tasso (1600) There are oth«»r indi- 
cations that, ftom veiy c.-vtlj years, poetry had asaumtd 
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a placo m }>Iil{on'e mind, not morelr ns a juvomle paotime, 
but aa an occupation of aenoua import 

Young Gill, eon of tho high mnator, a Bchool-foUow of 
Milton, Trent up to Tnnitj, Oxford, where he got into 
trouble by being informed ngninst by Chillingu orth, who 
roportod incautious pc^IItlcal speechca of Gill to hin 
gO'lfathor, Laud With Gill '\rilton corresponded, they 
exchanged their verBca, Greek, Latvi, and Eughsh, with 
a confession on Jtilton'a part that ho prefers English and 
Latin composition to Greek , that to wnto Greek verseji 
In tins age Is to sing to tho deaf Gill, Milton finds “a 
severe cntic of poetry, {jowever disposed to be lenient to 
hiB ifnendla attempts ” 

If Milton’s genius did not announce itself m his para- 
.^ihrases or^Psalms, it did in his impetuosity m learning, 
“wSic|i I seized with such eagerness that from the 
twelfth year of lay ago, I scarce ever went to bed before 
midiught ” Such is his own account. And it is worth 
notice that we have here on incidental test of the trust- 
worthiness of Aubrey's rominiscances Aubrey’s words 
are»“'9nien he was very young he studied very hard, 
and sate up very late, commonly till twelve or one o’clock 
at night , and his father ordered tho maid to sit np for 
Jum." 

He was ready for*coUcge at sixteen, not earher than 
the usual ago at that period. As his schoolmasters, both 
the Gdls, were Oxford men (Young was of St. Andrew’s), 
it might have been expected that the young scholar would 
liave been placed at Oxford However, it was determined 
that ho should go to Cambridge, where he was admitted a 
pensMiner of Chxist's, 12th February, 1626, and com- 
menced residence m the Easter term ensuing Perhaps 

his fe^her feared the growing High Church, or, as it was 

\ • » 
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then called, AiminiaTnam, of hia o-wn nniveisity It e<j 
happened, ho-wever, that the tutor to -whom the young 
Mjlton waa confligned was apecially noted for Arminia n 
proclivitiefl This was "Wdliam Chappell, then Eellow of 
Chnat's, who so recommended himself to Land by his party 
teal, that he waa advanced to be Crovost of Dublin and 
Bishop of Cork. 

Milton waa one of. those pupils who are more likely 
to react against a tutor than to take a ply firom him. 

A preaching divine — Chappell composed a treatise on 
the art of preaching — a narrow ecclesiastic of the type 
loved by Laud, waa exactly the man who would drive 
Milton into opposition But the tutor of the siventeenth 
century waa not able, hke the easy-going tutor of the 
eighteenth, to leave the young rebel to pursue'the readmg 
of hia choice m his own chamber Chappell endeavoured 
to drive lus pupil along the scholastic highway of exercises 
Milton, returning to Cambridge after his s umm er vacation, 
eager for the acquisition of wisdom, complains that he 
“ waa dragged from his studies, and compelled to employ 
himself m composing some frivolous declamation*! tin- 
docdo, ns he confeeses himself (mdocihsqne setos prava 
magistra fuit), he kicked against either the discipline oi 
the exercises exacted by college rules He was punished. « 
A.uhtey had heard that he was flogged, a thing not un 
possible in itsolii as the AdmontUon Book of Emanuel 
givea an instance of corporal chastisement as late as 1667 
A.nbroy’s statement, however, b a dubitative interlmeation 
tn hiB MS , and Milton’s age, eoventoon, os well as the 
tdonco of his bter detractors, who raked up everything 
which could be told to his disadvantage, concur to ciake 
oa hpflitate to accept a fact on bo slender evidence Any 
how MiUotj vraH sent away from college for a time, ui the 

a. ” « A 
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year ICC#', In conBpqnonco of eomothmg nnpleaaant wiuch 
had occurred That it vraa eomotlimg of which lie was 
not nahatned la clear, from hie alluding to it himself in 
the lines imtten at the time, — 

Vec dnn libot minaa porforro magistn 

CiDitraquo ingLmo non enboonda mco 

And that the tutor was not coasidcred to have been 
wholly free from blame la evident from the fact that the 
master transforred Milton from Chappell to another tutor, 
a very unusual proceeding "WTiatover the nature of the 
punishment, it was net what is known as rustication , 
foi«jMiltoti did not lose a term, taking his two degrees of 
B A and M A in regular course, at the earliest date 
• from hi8*matnculation permitted by the statutes The 
one outbreak of juvenile petulance and mdisciplme over, 
Milton’s force of character and unusual attornments ac- 
quired hun the esteem of his semors The nickname of 
“ the ladj of Chnst’s" given him m dension by his fellow 
students, is an attestation of virtuous conduct Ten 
yesrs later, in 1G42, Jfilton takes an opportunity to 
" acknowledge pubbely, with all grateful mind, that more 
than ordinary respect which 1 found, above many of my 
equals, at the hands of those conrteous and learned men, 
the Fellows of thafr college wherein I spent some years , 
who, at my parting after I had taken two degrees, as the 
manner is, signifaed many ways how much better it would 
content them that I would stay , as by many letters full 
of kmdneos and loving respeot, both before that time and 
long after, I was assured of their singular good afFection 
towards me " 

The words “ how much better it would content them 
tbet I rrould stav ” have been thought to hint at the 
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offer of a fellowship at Christ’s It is highly improbable 
that such an offer was ever made There had been two 
vacancies in the roll of fellows since Jlilton had become 
ehgible by taking his B A. degree, and he had been 
passed over m favour of juniors It is possible that 
klilton was not statutably eligible, *^for, by the statutes of 
Christ’s, there could not be, at one time, more than two 
fellows who were natives of the same county Edward 
King, who was Mil ton’s junior, was put in, not by college 
election, but by royal mandate And in universities 
generally, it is not hterature or general acquirements 
which recommend a candidate for endowed posts, but 
technical skill m the prescribed exercises, and a fedagdgic 
mtention. 

Further than this, had a fellowship in his college been ^ 
attainable, it would not have had much attrao^titn for 
hliltom A fellowship implied two thii%8, residenje in 
college, with teaching, and orders in the church. With 
neither of these two conditions was Milton prepared to 
complj In 1632, when ho proceeded to his JLA.^degree, 
Milton was twenty-four, he had been seven year® 
college, and had therefore sufficient axpenence what 
college life was hke He who was so impatient of the 
"turba legentum prava” m the Bodleian library, could ‘ 
not have patiently consorted with the'Vulgar-mmded and 
illiterate ecclesiastics, who peopled the colleges of that 
day Even Jfede, though the author of CJavis Apo- 
ealyphen was steeped m the soulless clencahsm of his 
ago, could not support Itis brother-fellows without fre- 
quent retirements to Balsham, “ being not wiUmg to be 
joined with such company” To bo dependent dpon 
Baiiibnpgo B (the ^faster of Christ’s) good pleasure ^or a 
mpply of pupils , to have to live m daily intorcoilrss , 
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with the ^Powers and the Chappells, such as we know 
them from Mede’s letters, was an existence to which 
only the want of daily broad could have driven Milton 
Happily hia father’s circumstances were not such as to 
make a fellowship pecnmanly an object to the son If he 
longed for “ the studious cloister’s pale," he had been, now 
for seven years, near enough to college life to have die 
polled the dream that it was a life of lettered leisure and 
philosophic retirement. It was just about Milton’s time 
that the coUege tutor finally supplanted the umversity 
professor, a system which imphed the substitution of 
excercises performed by the pupil for instruction given 
by” the teacher Whatever advantages this system 
brought ^th it, it brought inevitably the degradation of 
•th^ teacher, who was thus dispensed from knowledge, 
havinQ ^nly to attend to form The time of the college 
tutoij was engrdSsed by the details of scholastic super 
intendence, and the frivolous worry of academical burn 
ness Admissions, matnculations, disputations, declama 
tions, tjie formalities of degrees, pubhc reception of royal 
an?ljioble visitors, filled every hour of his day, and left 
no time, even if he had had the taste, for pnvate study 
To teaching, as we shall see, Milton was far from averse 
• But then it must he teaching as he understood it, a teach- 
ing which should Expand the mtellect and raise the cha- 
Acter, not dexterity m playing with the verbal formuka 
of the disputations of the schools 

Such an occupation could have no attractions for one 
who was even now meditating Tl Penseroso (composed 
1633) At twenty he had already confided to his school- 
fellotr, the jonnger Gill, the secret of his discontent 
with^the Cambndgo tone ” Here among ns,” he writes 
, , (to3i college, “ are barely one or ,two who do not fluttai 
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'Jl un'‘K into iKeologr, ha’nng gotten of'philolog> 
or of philo'^OjihT Ecarcc eo mnch as a smattering And 
for t'i''olo.'T thrj arc content rnth jnst what is enongL 
to lh''m to patch np a p-dtiy sannon.” He re- 

tvii '- 1 til ptma ftoling tovnrds his Alma Ma*er in 1G41, 
vhon ha WTo*e (Rev-on of Chnrta Government), “Cam 
t '1 H", I'hich as in tho time of her hotter health, and 
1 > (\ O'- 1 voutige' ji? linuLul, I never greatly admired, 
r > r' w n' '•h h ■■ " 


On a n vii vr of all the o indications of feeling, I should 
f<' ne Itia* MiU'in mver had sc nous thoughts of a 
c ' f. :i v,! np, and that his antipathy arose from a 
t •* r' 1 , 1 ’ o\-ii inr -j-pa'iluhtj of temiier inth’acadefiuc 
' , ar 1 V L r I, Id 0 I’hneifl nctchor's, the result of 

jj n* I * ip , ard n s<a='a of injury for haanng* 
1 ’ r '■ >1 ft f ’bwdap at King’s One consi^lmtion 
' r n » V) I*’ niin'ioncd iroulS alone b(> do- 
'■ ve I 1 \ 1 r of thn* Tu ir A ftlloi-ship reijuired 
’ I vl 1 n lilt ii'hd for the church, and 
I ' 1 ’ 1 t ‘ I > c <11 ’e e-ith ‘hit VII VT Ry the 

’ ' I ' I ( ’ ' H , ft* to ntv ft) ir, it had bey^no 

' ' ' ,'f nrl 111 * Omit, that he could 

’ r- ' ' V ' - , r 'll *o ttie tratrmel’ of churvh 
^ " h 1 • r t 1, nhut IMI, IK cxpriS’ed 

' ^ ’ ' I 1 ' i I'e f •—I'Xjif, church, to 


” - * -1 -r ' \ ‘ - II • 

' ' I ' , r 1 I t’ 

* * 

V , t X T ' I V • t 

* ■' f r 

” • ’ I 


1 <>'■ I I 1" t* and fnendf 
' 1- *-!ne o'Kn r )I ‘loii’ 
f ' ' I ftr I { -Cl \ins 

*’i' r' 1*1,’ i' -i* 1 r u-ho 
- t'wf ftr 1 Liihe -n oi'li 
^ • ti [ ' ft h’ ]-• ! • 

' ' * h " n,^*! ' 
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Invo of'tbo university, In 1632, ho had porhnps not 
dcTclopod thiB diFtincl antipathy to tho catablishnient 
For in o letter, pre«crvcd m Trinity CoUego, and vmtton 
in tlie ivmlor of 1G31-32, ho does not put forward any 
conFCicntions objections to tho cloncol profession, but 
only apologises to tllo fnond to whom tho letter is 
addressed, for delay m making choice of some profession 
Tho delay itself sprung from an untonscioue distaste In 
a mind of tho consistent texture of Milton’s, motives are 
secretly mfluontial before they emerge m consciousness 
^V’o shall not bo wrong in assorting that when ho loft 
Cambndgo in 1632, it was already tmpossiblo, m the 
naCuro oi' things, that he should hare taken orders in the 
Church of England, or a fellowship of which oxdora were 
«a condition. 



CHAPTZE n. 

iT Eo^ro'; — Lirix’i'o — rL FEyrrsoso — aR 
CJJES OCEES ETCTPAS 

• 

E f e;'" to co«£E“ *o otitLi"' fo* a p'oL^t'pE. 

Thd o::t:-'c'i. th? dt>t ie haa g-souallr di^e 

■NTvrcsi 'o ?>- ^00“ ■'—"t e. Of ;Le Ut=- e^thfr “an 
ta-i'‘'rcs c* Aotae o'bi't bt v^eo:* 'o caTc eater 

tei-aed a cboai:ba bti -o ‘'are di^z: li. So 

s* *ao sEe V ' ■^eat~'T^at ’'C ’ v l « .a'h_r'f hon»? 

b~ai:: — i: ao*'''iair 's~..n a a: '■at -j: wcat"''n aaa a eD^a* 
Tre eloca a aoE ^ jevi froai baa* 
"cii^ ■rr'*' s_'’^a a* tr »“e bjc aat t^th prft] h Ttoazh 
Joaa 'n~v e 'ca* ica. tbii' cE'e* cMliia’a. 

1 b-x Cbr« op''---, sra a 'le'er Aaae To have ao • 
r'v’fe&r'. a. eTf- a r.aiaO c>a^ '0 sb>-‘ve tnde aad 
■pi-OTir ■'"fi f-*' c ’ O' Ti -^-ata, aaa to co”* boa:* 

vT b •t't' 'To—tv o'^tx* of 'es^k! aa f!'* J ’< 
co-t'^v'*' -n-l b *\\i jL-aa-' on. ?n l ’> i‘ to b* 

r\ I- a «i *v” r-d lros,'^v_ kH lood •■>f'a-*’ eoa v* "‘e’'d 

t{ Cx~'' -1 'c’ T'O- e a-br'tra. '■' Axab* t”" a* I- 

a i:''0 * ■> ^'r’ e'' "-T A } V. l’’" ^ 

poo ' *0 1 oxil r'T oT v T' o''*oa’x ar ’ 

coal ( t' "jifli- u I s5 tbi ti * *Ht •ontb nie t a' 1^’ < 
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n Chnp* cpinrcnndp all to Inljour " bap no 

Ho knovT" that what he le doing "inth him 
tlio h( pt ho can do Hip nun in far Bbo\o bread 
ig, nnu Incr. fore hifl pronation must bo long Ho 
° for linnet If no indolent tarr)ing m tho garden of 
■' liip 18 a “ mind rundo and set wholly on the 
diphment of greatest things " Ho loiowfi that tho 
sm ^\lll hardly accept hia ajiologj for "being late,” 
i£ in order to bciiig ' more fit " Yet it is tho only 
> ho can offer And bo is dissatisfied with his own 
-8 " I nm something mispicions of m} self, and do 

I lice of a certain belntedness in me *’ 

.his firamo of mind tho record is tho second sonnet, 
hich are an insopanible part of JIil ton’s biography — 

orr soon lioth Tuno, tho subtle thiof of youth, 

Stornpn hio wing my three and twentieth year! 

My hosting days fly on -with fall career, 
iat my Into spnng no bud or blosoom ehow’th 
orhnps my stnablnnca might deceive the truth 
That I to manliood am arrived eo near, 

And inwTird nponcss doth mnob loss appear, 
hat some more timely-happy spints ondu’th 
et, bo it less or more, or soon or slow. 

It shall bo still in stnotost mensure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
oward whicl^Timo leads me, and tho will of Hoavon. 

All is, have grace to use it so, 

As over in my great Taskmaster’s oyo 

aspirations thus vast, though unformed, with 
itudo of mind to greatest deeds,” Milton retired to 
' er’e house in the country Five more years of 
"catiqp, added to the seven years of academical 
0, were not too much for the meditation of pro- 
(cl as Milton was already.conceiving Tears many 
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loai, ho teshfied of nghteousnees, temperance, and judg 
ment to come, alone before a fallen worli 

In this dehciotifl retirement of Horton, m alternate 
communing uath nature and ■with booke, for five years ol 
persevenng study ho laid m a stock, not of learning, but 
of what is far above leSnung, of -wide and accurate know- 
ledge Of the man whose profession is learning, it u 
characteristic that knowledge is its twa end, and research 
its own reward. To Milton all knowledge, all life, virtue 
itself, was already only a means to a further end. He will 
know only “ that which is of use to know,” and by useful, 
he meant that which conduced to form him for his vocation 
of poet * 

From a very early penod Milton had taken poetry to 
ibe hiB vocation, in the most solemn and earnest mood 
The id#a of this devotion was the shaping idea of his life 
It WM, mdeed,»a bent of nature, with roots draiving 
firom deeper strata of character than any act of reasoned 
wdl, which kept him out of the professions, and now fixed 
him, a seeming idler, but really hard at work, m his 
father’s liouse at Horton, The intimation which he had 
given of bis purpose in the sonnet above quoted had be- 
come, m 1641, “an mward prompting which grows daily 
•upon me, that by labour and intent study, which I take to 
be my portion in tjfts life, jomed with the strong propen- 
sity of nature, I might perhaps leave something so ■written 
to after tunes, as they should not willingly let it die ” 

What the ultimate form of his poetic utterance shall be, 
he IB in no hurry to decide. He will be “ long choosmg," 
and quite content to be “ beginmng late ” All his care 
at present is to qnohfy himself for the lofty function to 
whic^ he aspires Ho hcwyer, physician, statesman, evei 
labcmred to fit himself for his profession harder than 
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uMton strove to qualify himself for his vocation of poet 
Verse-making is, to the wits, a game of ingenuity , to 
Milton, it 18 a prophetic olBce, towards which the will 
of heaven leads him. The creation he contemplates will 
not fiow from him as the stanzas of the Gerusalemme did 
from Tasso at twenty-one Befoift he can make a poem, 
Milton will make himself “I was confirmed in this 
opuuon, that he who«would not he frustrated of his hope 
to write well hereafter m laudable thmgs ought himself to 
be a true poem not presuming to smg high praises 

of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have m himself 
the experience and practice of ell that which is praise- 
worthy " * • 

Of the spontaneity, the abandon, which are supposed 
to be charactenstic of the poetical nature, there^ nothing 
here , aU is moral purpose, precision, self-dedication * So 
he acquires aU knowledge, not for knovrledge’ sake, from 
the instinct of Icanimg, the necessity for completeness, 
hut because he is to be a poet Nor will ho only have 
knowledge, he will have wisdom , moral development shall 
go hand m hand with mtellectual A poet’s soui slrnnld 
“ contam of good, wise, just, tho perfect shape ” He will 
cherish continually a pure mmd in a pure body “ I 
argued to myself that, if unchastity m a woman, whoitt 
St Paul terms tho glory of man, be® such a scandal and 
dishonour, then certainly m a man, who is both toe 
imago and glory of God, it must, though commonly not 
so thought, bo much more deflounng and dishonourable ” 
rhore IB jot a third consUtiient of the poetical nature , to 
knowledge and to virtno must be added rebgion. For it 
IS from God that tho poet's thoughts come " This is 
not to be obtained but bv devout prayer to that Llomol 
Spirit that can enneh with all utterance and knowledge^ ^ 
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and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of 
hifl altar, to touch and punfy the life of whom he 
pleases To this must be added mdustnous and select 
reading, steady observation, and insight Into all seemly 
and generous acts and affairs , till which m some measure 
be compost, I refuse *not to sustain this expectation " 
Before the piety of this vow, Dr Johnson's morosity 
yields for a moment, and he is forcad to exclaim, “ From 
a promise like this, at once femd, pious, and rational, 
might bo expected the Paradise Lod " 

Of these years of self-cultivation, of conscious moral 
architecture, such as Plato enacted for his ideal State, but 
noim but Milton ever had the courage to practise, the 
biographer would gladly give a minute account But the 
•means of ^oing so are wanting The poet kept no diary 

of Bisoteading, such as some great students, e g Isaac 
Casaubon, have ieft Nor could such a record, had it 
been attempted, have shown ns the secret process by 
which the scholar’s dead learning was transmuted in 
Milton’s mind into hvmg imagery “ Many studious and 
conrtem^tive years, altogether spent in the search of re- 
hgiouB and civil knowledge ” is his own description of the 
period, “ You make many mquines as to what I am 
• about j” he writes to Diodati — "what am I thinVnig ofl 
WTiy, vrith Glod's^^help, of immortahty 1 Forgive the 
Word, I only whisper it in your ear 1 Yes, I am plummg 
my wings for a flight ’’ This was m 1637, at the end of 
five years of the Horton probation The poems, which, 
nghtly read, are strewn with autobiographical hints, are 
not silent as to the intention of this penod. In Paradise 
Regmned (n 196), Milton reveals himself And in 
Comus, written at Horton, the lines 376 and following 
are ^ffargod with the same sentiment, — 
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And Tmdom’B self 
Oft Beeka to rweet retired Bobtnde, 

Where, with her best nnrBe, oontemplation. 

She plumes her feathera, and lets grow her TnnBS, 

That in the vanona bustle of resort 
Were all-to ruffled and eometunes impair’d 

» 

That at Horton Milton “ read all the Greek and Latin 
rmters" is one of Johnson's careless versions of Milton's 
own words, “ enjoyed a complete holiday m turning over 
Latin and Greek authors ” Mdton read, not as a pro- 
fessional phitologian, but as a poet and scholar, and always 
m the bght of his secret purpose It was not in his way 
to sit down to read over all the Gfteek and Latin writers, 
as Casaubon or Salmasius might do Milton read with 
selection, and “ meditated," says Aubrey, wh^^, he read 
His practice conformed to the principle he has himself* 
laid down in the often-quoted lines {Payadibe 
tv 322)— • 

Who reads 

InooBBontly, and to his reading brmgB not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
nnoertain and unsettled atiU romoiDB, 

Deep vers'd in books, and sbaliow in bimsoH 

Some of Milton's Greek books have been traced , hla 
Aratus, Lycojjhron, Eunpides (the Stephanus of 1602),, 
and hiB Pindar (the Benedictus of 16» 0), are still extant, 
with marginal memoranda, which should seem to ovuiqe 
careful and discerning reading One cntic even thought 
It worth while to accuse Joshua Bimes of silentlj appro- 
priating conjectural omondatious from Milton's Eurijndee 
But ililton’s oivn poems are the best evidonce of luo 
familiarity mth all that is most choice m the remavis of 
cWsic poetry Though the commentators Jlro accused of 
often eceing an mulaliou whore Ihctro is none, no* qom 
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mfritiry can point out the ever present Infjision of clnn- 
ncol fia\nur, rvhicli l>eepaahn intimate converao far mom 
than direct adaptation ililton'a rliaHiuil allusioiia, rayc 
Hartley Colendgc, are amalgamated and cousubHiantiated 
vrith hifi mtivo thought 

A commonplace hool? of Milton’s, after ha\nng lurked 
unsuspected for 200 jears in the archives of Nothorby, 
has been disinterred in our own dnj (1874) It aj)pears 
to belong partly to the end of the Horton ponod. It is 
not by any means an account of all that ho is reading, 
but only an arrangement, nndor certain heads, or plocos 
of memoranda for future use These notes are extracted 
from about eighty different authors, Greek, Latm, French, 
Italian, and English. Of Greek authors no less than 
^xteen artJ^iuotcd The notes ore mostly notes of hls- 
tondhl ^acts, seldom of thoughts, never of mere verbal 
exprcBsidh Thev ifl no trace in it of any intention to 
store ip cither the imagery or the language of poetry It 
may bo that such notes wore made and entered m another 
volume , for the book thus accidentally preserved to us 
oeeqs td refer to other similar volumes of collections 
But ft IB more hkoly that no such poetical memoranda 
Tore over made, and that ililton trusted entirely to 
jnemory for the wealth of classical allusion aith which 
hiB verse Is surchasged. He did not extract from the 
poets and the groat writers whom he was daily turning 
over, hut only from the inferior authors and secondary 
historians, which he read only once Most of the material 
collected m the commonplace book is used m his prose 
pamphlets But when so employed the fsets are worked 
Into Jhe texture of his argument, rather than cited as 
extraneous wiihesses, 

luiteding history it was his aim to get at a conspectus of 
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And TVTfidom’B self 
Oft geeks to sweet retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurae, contemplation. 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all-to ruffled and sometimes impair’d 

That at Horton ililton " read all the Greek and latm 
vmters ” is one of Johnson’s careless versions of Milton t 
own words, " enjoyed a complete hohday in turning over 
Latin and Greek authors ” Milton read, not as a pro- 
fessional philologian, hut as a poet and scholar, and always 
m the hght of his secret purpose It was not in his way 

to sit down to read over all the GVeek and Latin writers, 

• # _ 

es Casanbon or Sabnosms might do Milton read with 
selection, and “ meditated," says Aubrey, whg^ he read. 
His practice conformed to the principle he has hini'self* 
laid down m the often-quoted lines {FarcuJue H^^ainfd, 
IT 322)— • 

TPho reads 

lucesaantly, and to hie reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Dncertam and unsettled still remains, 

Deep vers'd in boots and ahnllow in bimsell 

Some of ililton’s Greek books have been traced , his 
Arafus, Lycophron, Eunpidee (the Stephanos of 1602),, 
and his Pindar (the Benedictus of 16P0), are still extant, 
with marginal memoranda, which should seem to evuiq’ 
careful and diacemmg reading One cntic even thought 
it worth while to accuse Joshua Bames of silentlv appro- 
pnnting conjectural emendations from Milton’s Euripida 
But ililton B oivn poems are the best evidence of his 
famihanty with all that is most choice in the remaiji^ nf 
clas'nc poetry Though the commenta'ora Sre accused of 
often eeeing an mulalion where there u none, no* <ipnj 
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mentary can point ont tho OTor-prcaont InftiBlon of cla'>- 
tdcol flavoux, which hcapeaka mtunate conrcreo fir nioro 
than direct adaptation Milton’s classical allusions, sayc 
Hartley Colondgo, arc amalgamated and cous^h^tantlBtod 
with hiB native thought. 

A commonplace boot? of Milton's, after haaang lurked 
nnsuspoctod for 200 jears m tho archiics of Notherhy, 
has been disintorrcd m our own day (1874) It njtp'ars 
to belong partly to the end of tho Tlorton ptnnd It is 
not by any raeann an account of all tint ho is reading, 
but only an armngcniLUt, under certain heads, nr placs 
of memoranda for future^ use TIh'^o notes arc extrirt(.-<i 
from about eight} difrercnt aulhoro, Greek, I..atin, Pn nrh, 
Italmn, and Itiighsh Of Greek nuthora no le'-n than 
^ixteon niTi^juoted. TIio notes are mo-'tl} notes of his- 
tonctil ^acts, seldom of thoughts, noacr of mere aerial 
expressid^i lluvisuo trace in it of nin intfiit on to 
store dp cither the innger) or tho langu lu*' of jr in It 
may he that such note'* were made ni il r n d in at o'ber 
volume, for tho book thus actulf'.itanv prf '♦.! ! ‘o u<f 
e^eijn Uf n'f r to other rii’iilar aoli.i of roll' M > 
but it le norolikil} that no s ir)i p .* r,vl t^e> U 
Tore e\er iii '!< , and tin' Md* n ir ■*/ ' • * r J 
/•n’liiorj for the wealth of rl i ol n!!’ n \ ' 'j 

’ns ven ” is f ircln-» 1 , 1 Hi> oil Jo' ixt- * ! •'' ' 

pa 's and the ir* i' w r 'i • 1 • w ’ n ' r 
oai- but 1\ t' T !• f. ' '» xn ' ’ -1 

1 1 T* »T 1 1 ■■ ' ill ’ t f' , 1 i ■*’ ^ ^ * 
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the general current of aflairs rather than to study minutely 
& special period. He tolLs Diodati in September, 1637, 
that he has studied Greek history continuously, from, the 
beginning to the fill of Constantinople TVhen he tells 
the same friend that he has been long involved in the 
obscurity of the early middle ages*of Italian History down 
to the tune of the Emperor Rudolph, we learn from the 
commonplace book that he had only been readmg the one 
volume of Sigonius’s Hietorta JRegm Italici. From the 
thirteenth century downwards he proposes to himself to 
study each Italian state m some separate history Even 
before his journey to Italy he r^ad Itahan with as much 
ease as French. He teUs us that it was by his father’ll ad 
vice that he had acquired these modem languages But we 
can see that they were essential parts of his bCvn schem# 
of self-education, which included, in another dv^clion, 
Hebrew, both Biblical and Rabbmical, and even*Bynao 
The intensity of his nature showed itself in his method 
of study He read, not desultorily, a bit here and 
another there, but “when I take up with a thing, 1 
never pause or break it off, nor am drawn away froiy It 
by any other interest, till I have amved at the goal I 
proposed to myself " Ho made breaks occasionally In 
this routine of study by visits to London, to see friends,* 
to buy books, to take lessons in mathematics, to go to the 
theatre, or to concorta A love of music was mhontod 
from his father 

I have caUod this penod, 1632-39, one of preparation, 
and not of production. But though the first volume of 
poems pnntod by Milton did not appear till 1615, the 
most considerable part of its contents was written djinng 
the period included m the present chapter * 

The fame of the author of Parndite Loti bas^orver 
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of the tune to apply theu invention ^ gratify thiB taatc 
for decorative representation No less an artist than 
Imgo Jones must occasionally stoop to construct the 
machinery 

The taste for grotesque pageant in the open air muet 
have gradually died out before She general advance of 
refinement The Mask by a process of evolution -would 
have become the Op6ra, But it often happens that when 
a taste or fashion is at the point of death, it undergoes 
a forced and temporary re-nvaL So it -was -with the 
Mask. In 1633, the Puritan hatred to the theatre had 
blazed out in Pryime’s BuirioTnaittx, and as a natural 
consequence, the loyal and cavaher portion of society 
thre-w itself into dramatic amusements of every hand 
It was an unreal revival of the Mask, slhhulated b( 
political passion, in the wane ol genuine taste ^fof the 
fantastic and semi barbarous pageant, m, which the former 
age had delighted What the imagination of the bpecta 
tors -was no longer equal to, was to be supphed by costh 
ness of dress and scenery These last representations of 
the expinng Mask were the occasions of an extravagant 
outlay The Inns of Court and ^Vhltehall vieif with 
each other in the splendour and solemnity with which 
they brought out,— the Lawyers, Shuley’s Tniimph Ojf 
Peac-e, — the Court, Carew’s Cxhim ^nlannieum 

It was a strange caprice oi fortune that made the futiK© 
poet of llio Puritan epic the last composer of a cavalier 
mask. Tlie slight plot, or story, of Comut was probably 
to Mdlon by his recollection of George Peole's 
Ohl fPircs’ Tale, which ho may have seen on the 
staLB. The personage of Comvt was borroved fgim c 
Letm extravaganca by a Dutch profesaorf whose Cantu 
WM reprinted at Oxford in 1634, the very year iil*ijhich 
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It^ Olilv of ill'' yo'iiip I^ortoiifl, Tclio nrtod in 
C ‘f, ll^^I•c; 1 "t til'll' 'ho« it! Hirwond Foro'it on 
111" r I'T-iv to I lioiT, oliMou'h j^rcw onl of Millon'a 
pirf-i" How’V'f cxmil tlip pi'f ’•’'(ion, or iinproniiKing 
ihf o ct 10), Milton Yfyirlif"! out of it n ulnin of poolry 
fiicli ji.'’ liiil ii^irr lir^n linnl in I nf^hinl lieforo If nnj 
n o'l"r iri In 0 to r- ilno tin' lnin)cti»^ ntop upon what hml 
pori" Iw^fon. Inin, nhifh wm now mndo hj n jonng man 
of twrntv '^"vcn, Im pIiouM turn over romo of t!io most 
c/lflmtol of tlm nix^k* of the Jacobean pono<l 

We linvo no mforqiation liow Comnt won received 
wh-n r<.pre>’''nt''d at Ludlow, but it found a public of 
n'aderr For I,awca, who had the MS in Iiib liandH, was 
,F 0 impofttinrd for copies that, in IC37, ho caused nu 
editing to Iw pnnted off Kot fiuircplitiously , for though 
Liwu< (Joes not ay, in the dedication to Lord Brackloj 
that Jic had the author’s leave to print, wo nro sure that 
he had it, onh from the motto On the title page of this 

c»lition (1G37), IS the line, — 

> 

Flirn ' quid volui mis to milu I flonbus nnstruin 
Porditnn — 

The words arc Virgil’s, but the appropnation of them, 
end tbeu applicalipn in this “second intention" is too 
aiquiflito to have Seen made by any but hldton. 

To the poems of the Horton ponod belong also the 
two pieces L* Allegro and 77 Penseroso, and Lycidat He 
was probably in the early stage of acquiring the language, 
when he suporsenbed the two first poems anth their 
Italgin titles For there is no such word as “Penseroso,” 
the adjoctive’formod from “Pensiero ’’ being “pensieroso " 
Evjr* had the word boan wntten correctly, its significa- 
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tion Is not that which Milton intended, vu: thonghtfhl, 
or contemplative, hut anxious, full of cares, cark 
mg The rapid purification of hldton’s taste will he 
best perceived hj comparing I! Allegro and fl Pense- 
roso of nncertam date, but written after 1632, with 
the Ode on the Nativity, written4629 The Ode, not- 
withstanding its foretaste of Milton’s grandeur, ahounds m 
fngid conceits, frouk which the two later pieces are 
free. The Ode is frosty, as written m wmter, withm the 
four walls of a college chamber The two idylls breathe 
the free air of spring and summer, and of the fields round 
Horton. They are thoroughly naturalistic, the choicest 
expression our language has yet found of the fresh charm 
of country life, not as that life is bved by the peasant, 
but as it is felt by a young and lettered studdift, issumgr 
at early dawn, or at sunset, into the fields frqm *^1118 
chamber and his books AH rural sighta and soimds and 
smeUs are here blended m that meffable combmation, 
which once or twice perhaps m our hves has saluted our 
young senses before their perceptions were blunted by 
alcohol, by lust, or ambition, or diluted by the soria] 
distractions of great cities 

The fidehty to nature of the imagery of these poems 
has been impugned by the critics 

Then to come, in spite o' sonrnr, 

And at my window bid good niorrow c 

The skj lark never approaches human habitations m this 
way, as the redbreast does Mr Masson rephes that the 
subject of the verb "to come" is, not the skylark, but 
L’AHegro, the joyous student. I cannot construe the 
lines as Mr JIasson does, even though the consequf'nce 
were to convict ililton, a city bred youth, of* not knowing 
«■ skylark from a sparrow when he saw it A 'close 
ob criLr of things aroiliid ua vould not speak of the 
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These are the hnmouis of cnticism But, apart from 
these, a naturalist is at once airore that Milton had 
neither the eye nor the ear of a naturalist. At no tune, 
even before his loss of sight, was he an exact observer 
of natural objects. It may be that he knerr a skylark 
from a redbreast, and did not coii'ound the dog-rose with 
the honeysuckle But I am sure that he had never 
acquired that mterest in nature’s things and ways, which 
leads to close and loving watching of them. He had not 
that sense of outdoor nature, empmcal and not scientific, 
which endows the Arujler of his cotemporary Walton, 
with its endunng charm, and which is to he acquired 
only by living m the open country m childhood. Milton 
is not a man of the fields, hut of hooks. His hfe is in 
his study, and when he steps abroad into ‘’the air hr 
Carnes his study thoughts with him. He does Jook at 
nature, but he sees her through bosks Haiural im- 
pressions are received from without, hut always m those 
forms of beautiful speech, in which the poets of all ages 
have clothed them His epithets are not, hko the epithets 
of the school of Dryden and Pope, culled from the Owdu* 
ad Pamassum , they are expressive of some reality, hut it 
is of a real emotion m the spectator’s soul, not of any 
quality detected hy keen insight m the objects thomselvoSf 
This emotion Milton’s art stamps with an epithet, which 
shall convoy the added charm of classical remmisconte 
When, eg, he speaks of “ the wand’nng moon," the 
original sigmficanco of the epithet comes home to the 
scholarly reader with the enhanced effect of its association 
with the " errantem lunnm ” of Yirgii Nor hocauso il 
b adopted from Virgil has the epithet hero the second 
hand effect of a copy If Milton secs nature through 
books, ho still sees it ' 
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To b^VoM ibf wftnd'nn}’ moon, 
lUilintr ri-nr 1 rr l>ir))ri>l noon, 

Lifco oil'' thnl Imd Ixr'D lod nntniT, 

Tliroi p)i th" lipiTcnV wide pithless vr-y, 

Anti oft, ns If her licitl she bow’d, 

St'viping thronRh u flppcy cloud 

No nllcpnlioii thnl " wand'nng moon '* w borrowed from 
Honco can hide from un tlmt MiUfin, thougli ho remom- 
bered Homce, Imd wafdiod tho phonomonon with a feel- 
ing eo intcnno that he projected hia own noul’a throb mto 
the object before him, and named it with nliat Thomeon 
calla '• recollected love " 

Ililton’fl attitude towards nature is not that of a scion- 
tific naturalist, nor oven that of a close observer It is 
•that of a poet who feels its total influence too powerfully 
to 5iPr/'ct it as I have said, hlilton rends books first 
and nature nftcfwards, it Is not to teat nature by his 
books, but to learn from both He is learning not books, 
but from books All he reads, sees, hoars, is to him but 
nutnmont for the soul Ho is making himself ilan is 
to 4ajn fho highest object , nature is subordinate to man, 
not only in ito more vnlgar uses, but as an excitant of 
fine emotion. Ho is not concerned to register the facte 
• and phenomena of nature, but to convey the impreBsions 
they make on a sensitive souk The external forms of 
liiingB are to be presented to ns os transformed through 
the heart and mind of the poet The moon is endowed 
with life and will, “ stooping," “ nding,” “wand’nng,” 
“bowing her head,” not as a frigid personification, and 
because the ancient poets so personified her, but by com 
muMcation to her of the intense agitation which the 
nocturnal spectacle rouses in the poet’s own breast 

T»hav6 sometimes read that tbe^ two idylls are " mes- 
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terpieces of deacnption," Other critics will ask if In 
the scenery of U Allegro and U Fenseroso hlilton has 
descrihed the country about Horton, in Bucks, or that 
about Forest Hill, m Oxfordshire , and wuU object that the 
Chiltem TTiIIr are not high enough for clouds to rest 
upon their top, much less upon their breast. But he has 
left out the pollard wdlows, says another censor, and the 
Imes of poUaid. wtIIoV are the prominent feature in the 
valley of the Colne, even more so than the “ hedgerow 
eliriH ” Does the hue “ "WaiK; the studious cloister’s pale," 
mean St Paul’s or Westminster Abbey 1 When these 
things can continue to be asked, it is hardly superfluoue 
to contmue to repeat, that truth of fact and poetical tfuth 
are two different things. Milton’s attitude towards nature 
Is not that of a “ descriptive poet,” if indeed t£e phrasef^ 
be not a self-contradictiom ^ p 

In Milton, nature is not put forwdtd as the ^noet'e 
theme His theme is man, m the two contrasted moods of 
joyous emotion, or grave reflection. The shiffang scenery 
ministers to the varying mood Thomson, m the Sea- 
tons (1726), sets himself to render natural phenoydfena 
as they truly are He has left us a vivid presentation 
m gorgeous language of the naturalistic calendar of the 
changing year Milton, in these two idylls, has recorded a ‘ 
day of twenty-four hours. But he hd^ not registered the 
phenomena , he places us at the standpomt of the ttirVi 
before whom they deploy And the man, joyous or 
melancholy. Is not a bare spectator of them, ho is the 
student, compounded of sensibihty and mteUigence, of 
whom we are not told that ho saw so and so, or that he 
felt BO, but with whom we are made copgrtneis o? hm 
thoughts and feeling Description melts into on^otion, 
and contemplation bodies itself in imagery All * the, ( 
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charm of mnl life Jb there, hut It Ib not tendered to ns 
In the form of a landpcapo , the cccnery ib eubordinatod 
to the human fipuro m the centre 

Tlicse tMo ehort id 3 llB arc marked b} a gladsome epon 
taneitj which no\or came to ililton again. The doheata 
fancy and feeling wlnJh play about V Allegro and li 
Peiifcrofo ncior reapjicar, and form a strong contrast to 
the austere imaginings of his later peetical period. Those 
two poems have the freedom and frohe, the natural grace 
of movement, the improviBation, of the best Eliaabethon 
examples, wlulo both thoughts and words are under a 
strict economy unknown to the diffuse exuberance of the 
SponsenanB 

In Lyeideu (1G37) wo haio reached the high-water 
«aark of tiigliBh Poesy and of Jlilton's own production. 
A pengd of a century and a half was to elapse before 
poetry m England seemed, in Wordsworth’s Ode on Im- 
mortality (1807), to bo rising again towards the level 
of inspiration which it had once attained m Lycidas 
And m the deielopment of the Miltomc genius this 
wonderful dirge marks the culminatmg pomt As the 
twin idylls of 1632 show a groat advance upon the Ode 
on Vie Nativity (1629), the growth of the poetic mmd 
during the five years which follow 1632 is registered m 
Lycidas Like \ho*L' Allegro and 11 Peni,eroso, Lyctdaa 
isdaid out on the lines of the accepted pastoral fiction , 
like them it offers exquisite touches of idealised rural 
life. But Lycidas opens up a deeper vein of feehng, a 
patnot passion so vehement and dangerous, that, like 
that which stirred the Hebrew prophet, it is compelled 


to veii itself from power, or from sympathy, in nttorance 
made gnrposely enigmatical. The passage which begins 
" Last came and last did go,” raises m us a thnli of 
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fv^e-struck expeotaUon which I can only compare with 
that excited by the Caasandra of iEschylnfl’a Agaviem 
non. For the reader to feel this, he most have present in 
memory the circumatancea of England m 1637 He 
muat place himself aa far as possible m the situation of a 
cotemporary The study of Milftm's poetry compels the 
study of his time, and Professor Masson’s six volumes 
are not too much to* enable us to underatand that there 
were real causes for the intense passion which glows 
underneath the poet’s words — a passion which nnex 
plained would be thought to be intrusive. 

The histoncal exposition must be gathered fix»m the 
English history of the penod, which may be road m 
Professor Masson’s excellent summary All I desire to 
pomt out here is, that in Lyctdas, Milton’s 6r\ginal pior 
turesqu' vem is for the first time crossed witlj one of 
quite a either sort, stem, determined, obscurely indicative 
of suppressed passion, and the resolution to do or die 
The fanatitism of the covenanter and the sad grace of 
Petrarch seem to meet m Milton’s monody Yet those 
opposites, instead of neutralising each other, are blepded 
Into one harmomous whole by the presiding, but invisible, 
genius of the poet The conflict between the old cavohei 
world — the years of gaiety and festivity of a splendid and 
ploaauro-lovmg court, and the nowt puritan world into 
which loie and pleasure wore not to enter — this conflict 
which was commencing in the social life of England, is 
also begun in Milton's oim breast, and is reflected in 
Lyudof. 

For 1TO were nurs'd npon the self snmo hill. 

*1 

Hero Ip the sweet moumfuluess of the S^pensenan timo, 
upon whoso joys Death is the only intruder l^ass on 
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Kard a httle, and you are in presence of the tremendoun 
IVo-handed engine nl the door, 

the terror of which is enhanced by its obacunty We 
ore very sure that the ^venger is there, though we know 
not who he 18 In these thirty lines we have the pre- 
luding mutterings of the storm which was to sweep away 
mask and revel and song, to inhibit the drama, and 
suppress poetry In the earher poems Milton’s muse has 
sung in the tones of the age that is passing away , the 
poet 18, except m his austere chastity, a cavaher Though 
even m L’ Allegro Dr Johnson truly detects “some 
melancholy m his mirth " In Lycidas, for a moment, the 
tones of both ages, the past and the commg, are combmed, 
sad then*klilton leaves behind him for ever the golden 
ago, and^one half of his poetic gemus. He never ful 
filled the promisel* with which Lycidas concludes, “To- 
morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,” 
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JOXTBSEr TO HALT 

Before 1632 Milton had begun to leam Italian. Hi* 
just then open on all sidea to impreosions from 
books, was peculiarly attracted by Italian poetry Tha 
anguage grew to be loved for ita own sake.* "Saturate 
M he waa with Dante and Petrarch, Tasso and ^osto, 
tte desire arose to let the ear dnnkoin the music of 
Tuscan speecL c 

The unhappy gift of beauty,” which has attracted the 
spoiler of aU ages to the Italian peninsula, has ever exerted, 
and still exerts, a magnetic force on every cultiva^d guni 
Manifold are the sourcea of this fascmation now*" The 
scholar and the artist, the antiguanan and the historian, 
the architect and the lover of natural scenery, alike fin(J 
ore the amplest gratification of thsir tastes. This is so 
still , but in the sixteenth century th^o Italian cities were 
tte only homos of an ancient and decaying civilization, 
hot insensible to other impressions, it was specially the 
desire of social converse with the hving poets and men of 
feeble generation, bnt one still nourishing the 
traditions of the groat poetic age— which drew JliJton 
tcross tlie Alps 

In April, 1G37, Milton’s mother had died , 'b\J. Ids 
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yoxmgor brotlier, Ckiistopher, had come to live, -with his 
vife, m the paternal homo at Horton. Milton, the father, 
ivaa not unwilling that hie son should have his foreign tour, 
as a part of that elaborate education by which he was 
qualifying himsolf for his doubtful vocation The coat 
was not to stand m th6*way, considerable as it must have 
been. Howell’s estimate, m his Instnicttons for Forreine 
Travel, 1642, was 300? a year for* the tourist himself, 
and 60? for his man, a sum equal to about 1000? at 
present. 

Among the letters of introduction with which Milton 
provided himself one was from the aged Sir Henry 
Wotton, Provost of Eton, m Milton’s immediate neigh 
bourhood Sir Henry, who had hved a long time m 
italy, imfTlc&sed upon his young friend the importance of 
discretion on the point of rehgion, and told him the story 
which h^ always told to travellers who asked his advice 
“At Siena I was tabled in the house of one Alberto 
Scipioni, an old Eoman courtier in dangerous times 
At my departure for Rome I bad won confidence 
enough ?o beg his advice how I might carry myself 
securely there, without offence of others, or of mine own 
conscience ‘ Signor Amgo mio,’ says he, ^peftmerx siretit 
td il visa ecwlto (thoughts close, countenance open) will 
go safely over the whole world.’ ” Though the intensity 
of* the Cathohc reaction had somewhat relaxed in Italy, 
the deportment of a Protestant in the countnes which were 
terronsed by the Inquisition was a matter which demanded 
much circumspection Sir H Wotton spoke from his 
own expenenoe of far more ngorous times than those of 
the Barbenni Pope. But he may have noticed, even m 
his brief acquaintance with Milton, a fearless presumption 

speech which was just what 'was most likely to bung 
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him into trouble The event proved that the hmt was 
not misplaced. For at Rome itseb^ m the very hon e 
den, nothing conld content the yonng zealot but to stand 
up for his Protestant creed. Milton would not do as 
Peter Heylin did, who, when asked as to his religion, 
replied that he was a Cathohc, wVich, m a Laudian, was 
but a natural equivoque Milton was resolute in his 
rehgion at Rome, so* much so that many were deterred 
from showing him the civilities they were prepared to 
offer His rule, ho says, was “ not of my own accord to 
introduce in those places conversation about religion, but, 
if interrogated respecting the feith, then, whatsoever I 
should suffer, to dissemble nothmg What I was, if any 
one asked, I concealed from no one , if any one in the 
very city of the Pope attacked the orthodox ‘religion, f 
defended it most freely ” Beyond the statement /-hat the 
English Jesuits were mdignant, we hear of no evil con 
sequences of this imprudence Perhaps the Jesuits saw 
that Milton was of the stuff that would welcome 
tyrdom, and were sick of the affair of Galileo, which had 
terribly damaged the pretensions of then church ^ r 
Mdton amved m Pans April or May, 1638 He 
received civilities from the English ambassador. Lord 
Scudamore, who nt his request gave him an mtroduotiop 
to Grotius Grotius, says Philhps,*“ took Milton’s visit 
kindly, and gave him entertainment suitable to his worth, 
and the high commendations ho had heard of him " We 
have no other record of his stay of many days in Pans, 
though A. Wood supposes that “the manners and graces 
of that place wore not sgrooable to his mind,” It was 
August before he reached Florence, by way of NiCo and 
Genoa, and in Florence ho spent the two month^ which 
wo now consider the inost impossible there, the months ^ 
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of Angust and September Nor did ho find, aa ho Trotdd 
find noir, llio city dosorlcd by tbo natives Wo hear 
nothing of hLlton’s unprcssions of tbo place, but of the 
men ivhom be mot there ho retained always a bvoly 
and affectionate remembrance The Icamod and polite 
Florentines had not fled to the hilla from the stifling heat 
and blinding glare of the Lung’ Amo, but aeom to have 
earned on their htorarj meetings lA defiance of climate 
This was the ago of academics — an institution, hlilton 
Bays, “ of most praiseworthy effect, both for the cultivation 
of polite letters and the keeping up of fnondships” 
Florence had five or six such societies, the Florontmo, the 
Della CruBca, the Svogliati, the Apotisti, &c It is easy, 
and UBud m our day, to speak contemptuously of the 
literary tone of these academics, fostering, as they did, 
an amialjje and garrulous interconrso of reciprocal comph- 
mcnt,,and to dSntrast them unfavourably with our 
societies for severe research. They were at least evidence 
of culture, and served to keep ahve the traditions of the 
more majiculme kledicean age And that the members 
of th^e associations were not unaware of their own degene- 
racy and of its cause, we learn from Milton himselfr For 
as soon as they found that they were safe with the young 
•Bnton, they disclosed their own bitter hatred of the 
church’s yoke whi^h they had to bear “I have sate 
among their learned men," Milton wrote m 1644, “and 
been counted happy to be bom in such a place of philo- 
sophic freedom as they supposed England was, while 
themselves did nothing but bemoan the servile condition 
mto which learning amongst them was brought, that this 
was <t whicl^ had dampt the glory of Italian wita 
that npthing had been wntten there now these many 
^eai# but flattery and fustian." Milton was mtroduced 
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at the meetmgs of their academies, his presence is re- 
corded on two occasions, of which the latest is the 16 th 
Septemher at the STOghatL He paid his scot hy reciting 
&om memory some of his yonthfhl Latm verses, hexa- 
meters, “molto erudite,” says the minute-book of the 
sitting, and others, which “ I shifted, m the scarcity of 
books and conveniences, to patch up ” He obtained much 
credit hy these exeftiises, which, indeed, deserved it by 
companson- He ventured upon the perilouB experiment 
of offermg some compositions m Italian, which the fas 
tidious Tuscan ear at least professed to include in those 
” encomiums which the Italian is not forward to bestow 
on men of this aide the Alps ” 

The author of Lycidas cannot hut have been quite 
awaro of the small poetical merit of such an ode as thaf 
which was addressed to him hy Franann In ,this ode 
Milton IS the swan of Thames — “ Thafues, which, ,owing 
to thee, rivals Bceotian Permessus and so forth. Bnt 
there is a genuine feeling, an ungrudging warmth of 
sympathetic recognition underlying the tnto apd tumid 
panegyric And Milton may have yielded to thp'’ not 
unnatural impulse of showing his countrymen, that though 
not a prophet in hoonsh and fanatical England, he had 
found recognition m the home of letters and arts Upon' 
ns IB forced, hy this their different ffcepbon of Milton, 
the contrast between the two countries, Italy and England, 
m the middle of the seventeenth century The rude 
north, whose civilisation was all to come, concentrating all 
its intelligence in a violent effort to work off the eccle- 
siastical poison from its system, is brought into sharp con 
trast with the sweet south, whose civihsatiqn is behilid it, 
Hid vrho=e intellect, after a severe struggle, has saccjtmbcd 
lo the material force and organisation of t h,. church ^ 
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Ab Boon tia tho aoason nllowod of it, JHlton Bot fonrnrd 
to Home, taking what waa then tho usual way by Siena, 
At Itomo ho fipent two months, occupying hirasolf partly 
with Ecoing tho antiquities, and partly with cultivating 
tho acquaintance of natives, and eome of tho many 
foreignora resident in iTio eternal city. But though he 
received much cinhty, wo do not find that he met with 
the peculiar eympathy which ondcaitd to him his Tuscan 
friends His chief ally was tho German, Lucan Holstonlus, 
a native of Hamburg, who had abjured Protestantism to 
become hbranan of tho Vatican, Holstonms had resided 
three jears in Oxford, and considered himself bound to 
repay to tho English scholar some of the attentions he 
hod received himself Through Holstoniiis hlilton was 
j^resonted" to the nephew, Francesco Barbenni, who was 
just then everything m Rome It was at a concert at the 
Barbenni palace that Milton hoard Leonora Baroni sing 
His tliree Latin epigrams addressed to this lady, the first 
singer of Italy, or of the world at that time, testify to the 
enthuHiaam she excited m the musical soul of Mdton. 

Hjr are these three epigrams the only homage which 
Milton paid to Italian beauty The susceptible poet, who In 
tho sunless north would lam have “sported with the tangles 
pf Hejera's hair," could not behold Heaera herself and tho 
flashing splendour of her eye, unmoved. Milton proclaims 
(Defensto Secunda) that m all his foreign tour he had 
bved clear from all that is disgraceful But the pudicity 
of his behaviour and language covers a soul tremulous 
with emotion, whose passion was intensified by the disci 
pbne of a chaste Intention Five Itahan pieces among 
hifl psems are to the address of another lady, whose 
“ majestic movements and love-darting dark brow ” had 
_ 8ubd»6^ bim The charm lay In the novelty of this style 
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of beauty to one wbo came from the land of the “ vermeil 
tinctnr’d cheek ” (Oomus) and the “ golden nets of hair " 
(JSl I 60) No cine has been discovered to the name 
of this divinity, or to the occasion on ■which Milton saw 
her 

Of Milton's Impression of R^me there Is no record. 
There are no traces of special observation in his poetry 
The descnption of the city m Paradise Regained (iv 32) 
has nothing characteristic, and conld have been ■written 
by one who had never seen it, and by many as well as 
by Milton "We get one glimpse of him hy aid of the 
register of the English College, as dining there at a 
“ snmptuoufl entertainment ” on 30th October, when he 
met Nicholas Carey, brother of Lord Falkland. In spite 
of Sir Henry Wotton's caution, his resolat^nbss, as A 
Wood calls it, in hifl rohgion, besides making the English 
Jesuits indignant, caused others, not Jesuits, to'withhold 
ci'vihties. Milton only tells ■us himself that thS anti- 
qmties detained him m Rome about two months. 

At the end of November he went on to Naples On the 
road he fell In -with an Eremite fnar, who gave hyn an 
Introduction to the one man in Naples whom it was im- 
portant he should know, Giovanni Battista Manso, 
Marquis of Villa The marquis, now seventy eight, hai? 
been for two generations the Mcecenas of letters In 
Southern Italy He had sheltered tasso m the former 
generation, and Marmi in the latter It was the singular 
privilege of his old age that he should now entortam a 
third poet, greater than either In spite of his years, he 
was able to act as cicerone to the young Englishman over 
the scones which ho himself, in his Lxfe of Tasso, has 
described with the enthusiasm of a poet* But even the 
hlgh-souled Manso quailed before the terrors of Iho In- 
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qni^ition, and apologiBod to Milton for not having ehown 
him greater attention, because ho would not be more 
circumspect in the matter of rehgion ^Dlton’s Italian 
journey brings out the two conflicting atrains of fooling 
which were uttered together m Lyetdeu, the poet's im- 
prossibiLty by nature, tlJh freeman’s indignation at clerical 
domination. 

The time was now at hand when the latter passion, the 
noble rage of freedom, was to suppress the more delicate 
flower of poetic imagination. Milton’s onginal scheme 
had included Sicily and Greece The senous aspect of 
affairs at home compelled him to renounce hia project. 
“ I considered it dishonourable to be enjoying myself at 
my ease m foreign lands, while my countrymen were 
(ifxiking E *bIow for freedom.” He retraced his steps 
leisurely enough, however, makmg a halt of two months 
In Home* and agam one of two months m Horence 
We find him mentioned m the minutes of the academy 
of the Svogliati as having been present at three of 
their weekly mcetmgs, on the 17th, 24th, and Slat 
Man^ *But the most noteworthy mcident of his second 
Florontme residence is his interview with Galileo He 
hod been unable to see the veteran martyr of science on 
his first visit For though Galileo was at that time 
hvmg withm the walls, he was kept a close prisoner 
by the Inquisition, and not allowed either to set foot 
outside his own door, or to receive visits from non- 
Cathohes In the spring of 1639, however, he was 
allowed to go back to his villa at Gioiello, near Arcetri, 
and Milton obtamed admission to him, old, frail, and 
bhnd,»but m full possession of his mental faculty There 
Is observable in Milton, as Mr Masson suggests, a pro- 
pheti* laacination of the fancy on the subject of blind 
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ness And tlie deep mpression left by this sight of “ the 
Tuscan artist " is evidenced hy the feeling -svith which 
Gralileo’s name and achievement are imbedded in Paradtsi 
Lost 

From Florence, Milton crossed the Apennines hy Bo- 
logna and Ferrara to Vemce From this port he shipped 
for England the hooks he had collected during his tour, 
books curious and rare as they seemed to Phillips, and 
among them a chest or two of choice music hooka 
The month of April was spent at Yemce, and bidding 
farewell to the beloved land he would never visit again, 
Milton passed the Alps to Geneva 

No Englishman’s foreign pilgnmage was complete with 
out touching at this marvellous capital of the reformed 
faith, which with almost no resources had ''succesafullf 
braved the whole might of the Catholic reaction. The 
only record of Milton’s stay at Geneva is the album of 
a Neapohtan refugee, to which Milton contnbuCed his 
autograph, under date 10th June, 1639, with the follow- 
ing quotation — 

If virtae feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her 

(From Comui) 

Coclum non animum muto, dnm trans mare ourro 

(From Horace) 

But it la probable that he was a guest m the house of 
one of the lending pastors, Giovanni Diodati, whose 
nephew Charles, a physician commencmg practice in 
London, was Milton’s bosom friend. Here Milton first 
heard of the death, m the previous Augnstj^ of that fnond 
It was a hcaw blow to him, for one of the chijf plea- 
ruroa of being at homo agam would have been torpour 
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into a aympathetic Italian ear the atory of his adventures 
The sadness of the homeward journey from Greneva is 
recorded for us in the Epitaphium Damonts This 
piece is an elegy to the memory of Charles Diodati. It 
unfortunately differs firom the elegy on Bong in bemg 
written m Latin, and is* thus inaccessihle to uneducated 
readers As to such readers the topic of Milton’s Latin 
poetry is necessarily an ungrateful subject, I will dismiss 
It here with one remark Mdton’s Latm verses are dis- 
tinguished from most Neo-latin verse by bemg a vehicle 
of real emotion. His technical skill is said to have been 
surpassed by others , but that m which ho stands alone 
Is, that m these exercises of mutative art he is able to 
remam himself, and to give utterance to genuine passion. 
Artificial laJcadiamsm is as much the frame-work of the 
elegy on Diodati as it is of I/ycidas We have DaphniB 
and Bion, Tityrua and Amyntas for characters, Sicihau 
vaUoy^ for scenery, while Pan, Pales, and the Fauns 
represent the supernatural. The shepherds defend theu 
flocks from wolves and lions. But this factitiouB buco- 
hcis^ IS pervaded by a pathos, which, hke volcamc heat, 
has fused mto a new compormd the dilapidated debris 
of the Theocntean world And in the Latm elegy there 
is more tenderness than m the English. Charles Diodati 
was much nearer to Milton than had been Edward King 
The sorrow m Lyct^as is not so much personal as it is 
the regret or the society oi Christ’s King had only been 
known to Milton as one of the students of the same 
college , Diodati was the associate of his choice m npei 
manhood 

Th* Eptiaphtum Damonu is further memorable as 
Milton’s last attempt m serious Latm versa. Ho dis- 
covei^ in this experiment that Latm was not on adequate 
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Tehiclo of the feeling he desired to give vent to In the 
concluding lines he takes a formal farewell of the Latian 
muse, and announces his purpose of adopting henceforth 
the “ harsh and grating Bnttonic idiom ” (Bnttomeum 
ttridcns) 
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EDUOATIOIfAI/ THKORT — TEAOHINQ 

MuiTON was back m England in August, 1639 He had 
been absent a year and three months, during which space 
(jf tune tte aspect of pubhc affairs, which had l)een per- 
plexed and gloomy when ho left, had been groTying still 
more omftioua of % coming storm The issues of the con- 
troversy were so pervasive, that it was almost unpossible 
for any educated man who understood them not to range 
hunself on a side Yet Alilton, though he had broken oh 
his pjojeiJted tour m consequence, did not rush mto the 
fray oh his return He resumed his retired and studious 
life, “ with no small dehght, cheerfully leaving," as he 
§ay8, “ the event of pubhc affairs first to Grod, and then to 
those to whom the people had committed that task." 

Ho did not return to Horton, but took lodgings In 
London, in the house of Russel a tailor, in St Bndo’s 
church jard, at the city end of Fleet^treet, on the site of 
what is now Farringdon-street There is no attempt on 
the part of Jlilton to take up a profession, not oven for the 
sake ^f apjmrancos The elder MDton was content to 
provide the soiJJ of whom ho was proud, with the meanr 
of py)t?ecuting his eccentric scheme of life, to continue. 
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namely, to prepare himself for some great rrork, nature 
unknown. 

For a young man of simple habits and studious life s 
little suffices The chief want is hooks, and of these, for 
Milton’s style of readmg, select rather than copious, a 
large collection is superfluous ^There were in 1640 no 
puhhc libraries in London, and a scholar had to find his 
own store of books or to borrow from his friends. Milton 
never can have possessed a large hhraiy At Horton he 
may have used Kederminster’s bequest to Langley Church. 
Still, with his Italian acquisitions, added to the books that 
he already possessed, he soon found a lodgmg too narrow 
for hiB accommodation, and removed to a house of his 
own, “ a pretty garden-house, in Aldersgate, at the end of 
an entry ” Aldersgate was outside the city frills, on tbs 
verge of the open country of Islington, and was a genteel 
though not a fashionable quarter There were /ew streets 
in London, says Philhps, more free from noise. 

He had taken in hand the education of his two 
nephews, John and Edward Phillips, sons of his only 
sister Anne Anne was a few years older than hef bro- 
ther John. Her first husband, Edward Philhps, had died 
in 1631, and the widow had given her two eons a step- 
father m oue Thomas Agar, who was m the Clerk of the 
Crown’s office blilton, on settling m London m 1639, 
had at once taken his younger nephew John to hve with 
him. When, m 1640, he removed to Aldersgate, the 
elder, Edward, also came under his roof 

If it was affection for his sister which first moved 
Jlilton to undertake the tuition of her sons, he soon deve- 
loped a taste for the occupation. In 1643 ho began to 
receive into his house other pupfls, ^'ut only, says 
Philhi >F (who ifi Eohcitous tliAt hiB uneJe phould ivit bfl , 
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Hme Bnch as 'was that of Milton’s youth, "when all tra- 
ditions -were being questioned, and all institutions were to 
be remodelled, it was certain that the school would be 
among the earliest objects to attract an experimental 
reformer Among the advanced minds of the tune there 
had gro'wn up a deep dissatisfection -with the receired 
methods of our schools, and more especially of oui 
umrersities The great mstauxator of aU knowledge, 
Bacon, in preaching the necessity of altering the ■whole 
method of kno'wing, mclnded as matter of course the 
method of teaching to know 

The man who earned over the Baconian aspiration into 
education was Comenius (d. 1670) A projector and en- 
thusiast, ComemuB desired, like Bacon, an entirely new 
mtellectual era. TTith Bacon’s intellectual miitDition, but 
•without Bacon’s capacity, Comenius proposed^ to rexo- 
lutionise all knowledge, and to maky complete wisdom 
accessible to all, m a bnef space of time, and with a 
minimum of labour Language only as an instrument, 
not as an end in itself , many hmng languages, instead of 
the one dead language of the old school , a knowledge of 
t hin gs, instead of words , the free use of our eyes and ears 
upon the nature that surrounds us , mtelhgent appre- 
hension, instead of loading the memory — all these doc- 
trines, afterwards inherited by t|ie party of rational 
reform, ■were first promulgated in Europe by the numerous 
pamphlets — some ninety ha'xe been reckoned up— of this 
Teuto-Slar", Comemus. 

Comenius had as the champion of his mewB in England 
Samuel Harthb, a Dantager by origin, settled in London 
smee 1628 Hartlib had eren less of real science than 
Comenius, hut he was equally possessed by the Baconian 
Ideal of a new heaien and a new earth of kno'v'fedge.. 
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Not iunfielf a discovoror in any branchy ho waa nnccaeingly 
occupied in communicating tho diBcovonos and invontiona 
of others Ho had an car for every novelty of -whatever 
kind, interesting himself m social, rehgious, philanthropic 
schemes, as -well as in expemnonts m the arts. A sangume 
univorsahty of benevolence pervaded that generation of 
ardent souls, akin only in their common anticipation of an 
unknovm Utopia A secret was -within the reach of 
human ingenuity -which would make all mankind happy 
But there wore two directions more especially m which 
Hartlib’s real -without knowledge abounded. These were 
a grand scheme for the muon of Protestant Chnstendom, 
and hiB propagand of Comemus’s school-reform 

Por the first of these projects it was not likely that 
JSirtlib would gam a proselyte m Milton, who had at 
one-and-twenty judged Anghcan orders a servitude, and 
was already chafing against the rcstramts of Presbytery 
But on hiB other hobby, that of school-reform, Milton was 
not only sympathetic, but when Harthb came to talk 
with him, he found that most or all of Comemus’s ideas 
had siready independently presented themselves to the 
reflection or eipenence of the Englishman. At Hartlib’s 
request Milton consented to put do-wn his thoughts on 
paper, and even to prmt them m a quarto pamphlet of 
eight pages, entitled^ 0/ Education to Master Samuel 
Sartlib 

This tract, often reproduced and regarded, along with 
one of Locke’s, as a substantial contnbution to the sub- 
ject, must often have gnevously disappomted those who 
have eagerly consulted it for practical hints or guidance of 
any fcAd. Its ijiterest is wholly biographicah It caimot 
be regarded as a valuable contribution to educational 
otheorjl Wt it IB strongly marked with the Miltonic mdi 
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Tldaahty "We find mit the same lofty conceptioii of the 
aim which Milton earned into everything he attempted , 
the same disdain of the beaten routme, and prond reliance 
upon hiB own resources He had given vent elsewhere to 
hifl discontent with the system of Cambridge, ‘‘which, as 
in the tune of her better health, and mine own younger 
judgment, I never greatly ndnured, so now (1642) much 
less ’’ In the letter to Harthb he denounces with equal 
fierceness the schools and “ the many mistakes which have 
made learmng generally so nnpleasing and so unsno> 
cessfoL” The alumni of the universities carry away with 
them a hatred and contempt for learning, and sink mto 
“ignorantly zealous” dergymen, or mercenary lawyers, 
while the men of fortune betake themselves to feasts 
and joUity These last, Milton thinks, are' the best ipf 
the three classes 

All these moral shipwrecks aret the consequence, 
accotdmg to Milton, of bad education- It is^ in our 
power to avert them by a reform of schools But the 
measures of reform, when produced, are Indicroosly mcom 
mensnrahle with the evils to be remedied. I not 
trouble the reader with the proposals , they are a form of 
the well-known mistake of regarding education as merely 
the communication of useful ^owledge The doctrine 
propounded in the Tractate is compheated by the further 
difficulty, that the knowledge is to' be gathered out of 
Greek and Batin hooka This doctrine is advocated by 
lililton with the ardour of his own lofty enthusiasm. In 
virtne of the grandeur of zeal which inspires them, these 
pages, which are m substance nothing more than the now 
familiar orumscicnt examiner’s programme, retain g place 
as one of out classics The fine definition of education 
here given has never been unproved upon a 
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complete and genorons education that which fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war ” This 
Is the true Milton When he offers, m another page, as 
an equivalent definition of the true end of learning, “ to 
repair the mm of our fiilt parents by regaining to know 
Grod anght,” we have the theological Milton, and what 
he took on from the current language tof his age 

Milton saw strongly, as many have done before and 
smce, one weak pomt m the practice of schools, namely, 
the small result of much tune He fell mto the natural 
error of the mexpenenced teacher, that of snpposmg that 
the remedy was the mgestion of much and diversified 
mtelligiblo matter It reqmres much observation of 
ygnng milldS to discover that the rapid mculcation of 
unassimilated mformation stupefies the faculties mstead of 
traming ttiem. Is* it fanciful to thmk that m Edward 
PhilhpS*, who was always employing his superficial pen 
upon topics with which he snatched a fugitive acquam- 
tance, we have a concrete example of the natural result 
of th^Millonic system of matruction ? 
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VVz have seen tiiat iEton tamed back from his imaccom- 
plished tonr becansa he “deemed it disgraceful to be 
id ling airay his time abroad for his oim'gtatificatiiim 
■while his countrymen ware contending for then hbexty 
From these -words biographers ham inferroh that he 
hnmed home with the Tiew of taViTiiT semce in She Par- 
hmientanan army This interpretation of his words 
seems to receive confirmation from what PhiUips tbmks 
he had heard, — “ I am much mistaken if there -w^ not 
about this tune a design m agitation of TnaViup him 
Adjutant-General m Sir \s ilbam Wallers army’’ 
P hilli ps very likely thought that a recruit could enlist ps 
an Adjutant-General, hut it does not appear from iGlton’s 
own words that he himself ever contemplated service in 
the field. The words " contending for hberty (de hber- 
tate dinucarent) could not, as said of the 'wmter 163S-39, 
mean anything more than the strife of party And when 
■war did break out, it must have been obvious to Milton 
that he could serve the cause better as a scholar than a? a 
loldier ^ 

Thai he never took service in the army .s ceixi,a If 
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llicrx} 'VTiia n time wben lie nhould hivTC bcou fotmd In tbo 
mnkp, it wnfl on tho 12lli Iiovembor, 1612, ivhon every 
«vblod)odtcd cititon turned out to oppose the mnreb of tho 
kinp, who hid ndviinccd to Brentford But wo hnvo tho 
cndonce of tho Eonnot — 

Copt'un, or Colonel, or Knight in BroiP, 

that IMiIton, on this occasfon, etoj cd at homo Ho had, 
aa he announced in Fohmary, 1642, "taken labour and 
intent atudy " to be his portion in this life. Ho did not 
contemplate enbsting his pen in tho somco of the Par- 
liament, but tho exaltation of his country’s glory by the 
composition of some monument of tho Engbsh language, 
as Dante nr Jasso had done for Italian, But a project 
ambitious as this lay too far off to bo put in execution as 
soon as thought of Tbo idtimate purpose had to give 
place tc*lho immediate. One of these interludes, ongmating 
m Ifilton’e personal relations, was his senes of tracts on 
divorce. 

In tho *arly part of the summer of 1643, Milton took 
a sudden journey into tho country, " nobody about him 
certainly knowing the reason, or that it was any more 
than a journey of recreation.” Ho was absent about a 
month, and when he returned he brought back a wife 
with bim. Hor wa^the bnde alone She was attended 
" by some few of her nearest relations," and there was 
feasting and celebration of the nuptials, in the house in 
Aldersgate-street 

The bride's name was Mary, eldest daughter of Richard 
Powell, Esq , of Forest HiU, J P for the county of Oxford. 
Forest Hil] is a^viUage and parish about five mdes from 
Oxford ^n the Thame road, where Mr Powell had a house 
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and a small estate of some 3001 a year, value of that day 
Forest Hill ■was ■within the ancient royal forest of Shot- 
over, of which Mr Powell was lessee. The reader ■will 
remember that the poet’s father was horn at Stanton St 
John, the adjoining parish to Forest Hill, and that Richard 
Milton, the grandfather, had Seen under-ranger of the 
royal forest. There had been many transactions between 
the Milton and the Powell famihes as far back as 1627 
In paying a visit to that neighbourhood, Milton was both 
returning to the district which had been the home of all 
the Miltons, and rene^wing an old acquaintance ■with the 
Powell family Mr Powell, though in receipt of a fair 
mcome for a country gentleman — 300Z a year of that day 
may he roughly valued at lOOOZ of our day — and his ■wife 
had brought him 3000Z , could not hve •withfn'his means 
His children were numerous, and, belonging as he did to 
the cavalier party, his house was ci»nducted*^with the 
careless hospitahty of a royalist gentleman. TwenV years 
before he had begun borrowing, and among other persons 
had had recourse to the prosperous and sa^ving scrivener of 
Bread-street He was already mortgaged to tfie If^ltons, 
father and sons, more deeply than his estate had any 
prospect of paying, which was perhaps the reason why he 
found no difficulty in promising a portion of lOOOZ ■wiUi 
his daughter Mdton, with a poet’s want of caution, or 
mdilTerence to money, and ■with a lofty masculine dis- 
regard of the temper and character of the girl ho asked 
to shore his hfe, came home mth his hnde in tnumph, 
ond hold feasting in celebration of his hasty and lU-con 
Biderod choice It was a beginning of sorro^ws to him 
Hitherto, up to his thirty fifth year, independent iinastei 
of leisure and the dcbgbts of htorature^ his years had 
passed ■without a check ox a shadow From th^w day^ 
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forward domestic misery, tho importunities of business, 
the clamour of controversy, crowned by the crushing 
calamity of blindness, were to be his portion for more than 
thirty years. Singular among poets in the serene fortone 
of tho first half of bfe, i^ the second half his piteous fate 
was to rank in 'vretchedness with that of his masters, 
Dante or Tasso 

Tho biographer, acquainted with ‘the event, has no 
difficulty in predicting it, and in saying at this point in 
hiB story, that Milton might have known better than, 
with hiB puritanical connections, to have taken to wife n 
daughter of a cavaher house, to have brought her from a 
toystenng home, frequented by the dissolute officers of 
the Oxford garrison, to the spare diet and philosophical 
r^irement of a recluse student, and to have looked for 
sympathy ^and response for his speculations from an un 
educated and frivoMus girL Love has blinded, and will 
continue to blind, tho wisest men to calculations as easy 
and as certain as these And Milton, in whose soul 
Puntan austerity was as yet only contending with the 
more (^nial currents of humamty, had a far greater than 
averr^e susceptibihty to the charm of woman Even 
at the later date of Paradise Lost, voluptuous thoughts, 
a» Mr Hallam has observed, are not uncongenial to him. 
And at an earher his poems, candidly pure from 
the lascivious muendoes of his contemporanes, have pre- 
served tho record of the rapid impression of the momen- 
tary passage of beauty upon his susceptible mmd. Once, 
at twenty, ho was set all on flame by the casual meeting 
in one of his walks m the suburbs of London, with b 
damsel* whom he never saw agam. Again, sonnets ui 
to V te^ how he fell before the new type of foreign 
Jbeautjj which crossed his path at ^Bologna. A similar 
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HurpriBe of hiB fancy at the expense of his judgment seems 
to have happened on the present occasion of his visit to 
Bhotover There is no evidence that Mary Powell was 
handsome, and we may be snie that it would have been 
mentioned if she had been J?nt she had youth, and 
country freshness , her “ unliveliness and natural sloth 
unfit for conversation” passed as “the bashful muteness 
of a virgin and d a doubt intruded that he was being 
too hasty, Mdton may have thought that a girl of seven 
teen could be moulded at pleasure. 

He was too soon undeceived His dream of married 
happiness barely lasted out the honeymoon. He found 
that he had mated himself to a clod of earth, who not 
only was not now, but had not the capacity of becoming, 
a helpmeet for him. With Milton, as with the whSle 
Calvinistic and Puritan Europe, woman was a .creature of 
an Inferior and subordinate class *Man was {be final 
cause of God’s creation, and woman was there to minister 
to this nobler bemg In his dogmatic treatise, De 
doctnna Chnettana, Milton formulated this, sentiment 
m the thesis, borrowed from the schoolmen, tllat the 
soul was communicated “ in senune patns ” The cavaher 
section of society had inherited the sentiment of chivalry, 
and contrasted with the roundhead not more by its loyalty 
to the person of the prince, than byi its recognition of the 
supenor grace and refinement of womanhood Even in 
the debased and degenerate epoch of court hfe which 
followed 1660, the forms and language of homage still 
preserved the tradition of a nobler scheme of manners 
The Puritan had thrown off chivalry as being parcel of 
Cathohcism, and had replaced it by the» Hebrew ideal of 
the subjection and seclusion of woman Mdton/ m whose 
mind the ngidity of, Puritan doctrine was now conCendipfe 
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with the freer spirit of culture and romance, shows on 
the present occasion a like conflict of doctrine with 
sentiment. While he adopts the oriental hypothesis of 
woman for the sake of man, he modifies it by laying 
more stress upon mutual aflection, the charities of home, 
and the intercommunion of inteUectual and moral life, 
than upon that ministration of woman to the appetite 
and comforts of man, which makes up the whole of her 
functions in the Puntan apprehension. The failure m 
his own case to obtain this genial compamonship of soul, 
which he calls " the gentlest end of marriage, " is what 
gave the keenest edge to his disappointment in his matn- 
momal venture 

But however keenly he felt and regretted the precipi- 
tancy which had yoked him for hfe to “a mute and 
spintless mate,” the breach did not come from his side 
The girl herself oftnceived an equal repugnance to the 
husband she had thoughtlessly accepted, probably on the 
strength of his good looks, which was all of Mdtou that 
she was capable of appreciating A young bnde, taken 
suddrydy from the freedom of a jovial and an undisci- 
plined home, rendered more lax by civil confusion and easy 
intercourse with the officers of the royalist gamson, and 
eommitted to the sole society of a stranger, and that 
stranger possessing t^e rights of a husband, and expectmg 
much from aU who lived with him, may not unnaturally 
have been seized with panic terror, and wished herself 
home agam The young Mrs Milton not only wished it, 
but incited her family to write and beg that she might be 
allowed to go home to stay the remainder of the summer 
The request to^qmt her husband at the end of the first 
month was so unreasonable, that the parents would 
lardly have made it if they had not suspected some pro- 
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found cause of estrangement If or could Milton liave 
consented, as he did, to so extreme a remedy, unless he 
had felt that the case required no less, and that her 
mother’s adnce and inflnence urere the most availahle 
means of airakening his wife to a sense of' her duty 
Milton’s consent was therefore giTeiu He may have 
thought it desirable she should go, and thus Mrs. Powell 
would not have hesn going very much beyond the truth 
when she pretended some years afterwards that her son- 
m-law had turned away his wife for a long space 

Mary Milton went to Forest Hill lu July, but on the 
understanding that she was to come hack at Michaelmas 
When the appomted time came, she did not appear. Mil- 
ton wrote for her to come No answer Several other 
letters met the same fate At last he despatched a foet 
messenger to Forest Hill desmng her retnm. The 
mMsenger came hack only to report «>that he *had been 
“ dismissed with some sort of contempt " It was evident 
that Mary Milton’s family had espoused her cause as 
against her husband. Whatever may have been the 
secret motive of their conduct, they explained the qjiarrel 
pohticaUy, and began to repent, so Phillips thought, of 
having matched the eldest daughter of their house with a 
violent Presbyterian » 

If Milton had “ hasted too eagerly to light the nuptial 
torch,” he had been equally ardent in his calculations of 
the domestic happiness upon which he was to enter His 
pKjet's imagmation had invested a dull and common girl 
with rare attributes moral and intelleotnal, and had pic- 
tured for him the state of matnmony as an earthly paradise, 
in which he was to be socnre of a response of affection 
•bowing Itself in a communion of mtefligent mterests 
In proportion to the brilliancy of his ideal anAcgation^ 
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rriL'’ tlip fnrr of dc'>pnr which c-inio upon him when ho 
found oul hi‘< mist^ko A common man, m a common 
SCO, would have v( nt<'d hia vexation upon the individuaL 
Milton, Ii\ing at a lime when con(ro\crf<j turned away 
from do* alia, and poiight to dig down to the roota of every 
quc'^tinn, in‘:f/'ad of urging the lianlRlnpa of Ins own cnee, 
Fct to to con*'ulcrthe inotitutionof rnamago m itself Ho 
puhliahtwl a pnmpldi't with the litl?, Tlie Doctrine and 
Difctpiine of Divorce, at first anonjTiiouslj, but putting 
hia n imi. to a second edition, much enlarged Ho further 
reinforced this argument in chief with tlvrco supplementary 
pampldotfl, partlj in answer to opponents and objectors , 
for there was no lack of opposition, indeed of outcry loud 
and fierce 

• A biographer cIo'jcIj scans the pages of these pam- 
phlets, not for the sake of their direct argument, but to 
BOO tf ho can extract from them any indirect hints of then 
Rutlior^s personal relations There is found in them no 
mention of ^^lIton's individual case Hod we no other 
information, wo ehoidd not bo authonsed to infer from 
theiTithat the question of the mamuge tie was more than 
an abstract question with the author 

But though all mention of his own case is studiously 
«, voided by Jfilton, his pamphlet, when read by the light 
of Philbps'a brief narrative, does seem to give some assis- 
tance in apprehending the circnrastauces of this obscure 
passage of the poet’s life The mystery has always been 
felt by the biographeis, but has assumed a darker hue 
since the discovery by Mr Masson of a copy of the first 
edition of The Doctrine and Dtsapline of Divorce, with 
the imtten da|e of August 1 According to Phillips’s 
narratiye, the pamphlet was engendered b} Milton’s 
ndigUation at his wife's contemptu^ous treatment of him, 
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In refasing to keep the engagement to return at AGchael 
mas, and vrould therefore he composed m October and 
Ifovemher, time enough to allow for the sale of the edition, 
and the preparation of the enlarged edition, which came 
out in Fehruary, 1644 But if the date " August 1 ” for 
the first edition he correct, we have to suppose that hGlton 
was occupying himsplf with the composition of a vehe- 
ment and impassionM argument in favour of divorce for 
mcompatibihty of temper, dunng the honeymoon ' Such 
behaviour on Jlilton’s part, he being thirty-five, towards n 
girl of seventeen, to whom he was bonnd to show all 
loving tenderness, is so homble, that a snggestion has been 
made that there was a more adequate cause for his dis- 
pleasure, a snggestion which Milton’s biographer is hound 
to notice, even if he does not adopt it. The snggesbofi, 
which I beheve was first made by a wnter in the 
Athenceum, is that Milton’s yonng wif4 refused lum the 
consummation of the mamage The supposition is 
founded upon a certain passage m Milton’s pamphlet 
If the early date of the pamphlet be the true date , li 
the Doctrine and Dtscipline was in the hands cc the 
puhhc on August 1 , if Milton was brooding over this 
seething agony of passion aU through July, with the young 
hnde, te whom he had been barely wedded a month, u> 
the house where he was writing, theq the only apology foi 
this outrage upon the chanties, not to say decencies, of 
home 13 that which is suggested by the passage referred 
to Then the pamphlet, however imprudent, becomes par- 
donable. It IS a passionate erv from the depths of a great 
despair , another evidence of the noble punty of a natura 
which refused to console itself as other ijien would' have 
consoled themselves , a nature which, instead ^ of an 
egotistical ■whme for its own deliverance sets itsjlf to 
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plead tbo common can've of mm and of aocioty He gives 
no intimation of any individual interest, but hia argument 
tbrougliout glows with a white heat of concealed emotion, 
Ruch as could onlj ho Btirred hj the sting of some per 
sonal and present miserj 

Kotwillipfanding the amount of free opinion abroad in 
England, or at least in London, at this date, Jlilton’s 
dn orco pamphlets created a sonsatiRn of that sort which 
Gibbon iB fond of catling a scaudab A scandal, in this 
sense, must always nnso m your own party , you cannot 
scandalise the enemy And so it was now The Episco- 
palians were rejoiced that Jlilton should ruin his credit 
with his own side by advocatmg a paradox. The Prosby- 
tenans hastened to disoivn a man who enabled then 
Opponents to brand then religious scheme as the parent 
of mora| heresies For though church government and 
the Eyglish constitution in all its parts had begun to be 
open questions, speculation had not as yet attacked either 
of the two bases of society, property or the family Loud 
was the yutcry of the Philistines There was no doubt 
that'Abo rigid bonds of Presbyterian orthodoxy would not 
m any case have long held Milton They were snapped 
at once by the pubhcation of his opinions on divorce, and 
•Milton IB henceforward to be ranked among the most 
independent of the, new party which shortly after this 
date began to be heard of under the name of Inde- 
pendents 

But the men who formed the nucleus of this new mode 
of thinking were as yet, in 1643, not consohdated mto a 
sect, still less was their importance as the coming political 
part}* dreamt At present they were umts, only drawn 
to eacly other by the sympathy of opimon. The contemp- 
tuous epithets, Anabaptist, Antinomian, &c , could ba 
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levelled against them with fatal effect by every Phihstme, 
and were freely used on this occasion against Milton. He 
says of himself that he now hved in a world of dis- 
esteem. Hor was there wanting, to complete his dis- 
comfiture, the practical parody of the doctrine of divorce 
A Mistress Attaway, lacewoman in Bell-aUey, and she- 
preacher m Coleman-street, had been reading Master 
Milton’s hook, and r\3memherod that she had an unsanc- 
tified husband, who did not speak the language of Canaan 
She farther reflected that Mr Attaway was not only 
unsanctified, hut was also absent with the army, while 
William Jeimey was on the spot, and, hke herself, also 
a preacher Could a " scandalised ” Presbyterian help 
pointmg the finger of triumphant scorn at such examples, 
the natural fruits of that mischievous hook, !the Docinnt 
and Discipline t 

Beyond the stage of scandal and disuisteem the matter 
did not proceed In dedicating The Doctrine and Die 
cipline to the Parhament, Mdton had specially called on 
that assembly to legislate for the rehef of men who were 
encumbered with unsuitable spouses. No notices was 
taken of this appeal, as there was far other work on hand, 
and no particular pressure from without m the direction 
of Milton’s suit Divorce for incompatibihty ot temper- 
remained his private crotchet, or obtained converts only 
among his fellow-sufferers, who, however numerous, did 
not form a body important enough to enforce by clamour 
their demand for relief 

Mdton was not very well pleased to find that the Par- 
hament had no ear for the bitter cry of distress wrung 
from their ardent admirer and staunch adherent Aocord- 
^S^y> 1646, m dedicating the last of the diiorce pam 

phlets, v/hich he entitled Tetrachordon, to the Parliament, 
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ho conclU'ied vrith a throat, “ If tho law inako nototunolj 
proviPion, let tho law, as reason is, bear tho coneuroof the 
conscyinonces " 

Huh threat lio avas prepared to put in execntinn, and 
did, in 1645, as Phillips tells us, contomplato a union, 
■which could not have ooon a mamngo, with another 
woman, lie uas able at this time to find eomo part oi 
that eolacc of cona creation nluch lu? wifo failed to give 
him, among his female acquaintance Especially we find 
him at home in tho house of one of the Parhamentarj 
women, tho Lady Margaret Ley, a lady " of great ivit and 
Ingcnmlj tlio “ honoured Margaret ” of Sonnet i. But 
tho Lady Margaret was a mamed woman, homg tho wife 
of a Captain ITobbOn, a “very accomplished gentleman,” 
of tho Isle of Wight. The young lady who was the 
object of hia attentions, and •who, if she were the “ vir- 
tuous ) oung lady ’4 of Sonnet ix , was " m the prune of 
earliest* youth," was a daughter of a Dr Davis, of whom 
nothing else is now knoivn. She is described by PhiBips, 
who may have seen her, as a very handsome and ■witty 
gentliiwoman. ITiough Milton was ready to brave pubhc 
opimon. Miss Davis was not. And so the suit hung, 
when all schemes of the kind were put an end to by the 
iinexpected submission of Mary PowelL 

Smee October, 1643, when Milton’s messenger had been 
dismissed firom Forest HiB, tho face of the civil struggle 
was changed The Presbytenan army had been replaced by 
that of the Independents, and the immediate consequence 
had been the decline of the royal cause, consummated by 
its total rum on the day of Naseby, m June, 1646 
Oxford was closely mvested, Forest HiU occupied by the 
besiegers, and t& Powell family compelled to take refuge 
withm tlie fines of tfie city Financial bankruptcy, to<\ 
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had overtaken the Powellfl These influences, rather 
til an any mmonrs "which may have reached them of 
Milton’s designs in regard to Miss Davis, wrought a 
change m the views of the Powell family By the 
triumph of the Independents Mr Milton was become a 
man of consideration, and might be nsefol as a protector 
They concluded that the best thing they could do was to 
seek a reconcihatiom There were not wanting fnends of 
Milton’s also, some perhaps divining his secret discontent, 
who thought that such reconciliation would be better for 
him too, than perilling his happiness upon the experiment 
of an illegal connexiom A conspiracy of the friends of 
both parties contrived to introduce Mary Powell into a 
house where Milton often visited m St Martm’s-le-Grani 
She was secreted m an adjoining room, on an occasiCJi 
when Milton was known to be coming, and he was sur 
prised by seeing her suddenly brought m, throw herself 
on her knees, and ask to be forgiven. The poor young 
thing, now two years older and wiser, but still only 
nineteen, pleaded, truly or falsely, that her mother “ had 
been all tdong the chief promoter of her frowar^ness " 
Milton, with a “ noble leonine clemency ” which became 
him, cared not for excuses for the past It was enough 
that she was come back, and was willing to hve with him 
as his wife He received her at once, and not only her, 
but on the surrender of Oxford, m June, 1646, and the 
seguestration of Forest Hill, took m the whole family of 
Powells, mcluding the mother-m-law, whose influence with 
her daughter might even sgam trouble his peace 

It IB impossible not to see that Llilton had thin impres 
Bive scene, enacted m 8t Martm’s-le-Grand m. 1645, 
before his mmd, when he wrote, twenty years afterwards, 
the lines m Parodist Lott, x. 937 — 
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Eve, with tears that ceas'd not flowing 
And tresses all disorder’d, at his feet 
Fell htmible, and embraomg them, besonght 
His peace 

Her lowly plight 

Immovable, till pence obtam’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d andtloplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Oomnuseration , soon his heart relented 
Tow’rda her, his bfe so late and sole delight, 

Now at hiB feet submissive m distress 1 
Oreature so fair hie teoonoilement seeking, 

^ * n * * 

At onoe disarm'd, his anger aU he loct 

The garden-houae m Aldersgate-street had before been 
found too email for the pupils who were being now 
pressed upon Milton. It was to a larger house in Bar- 
bjcan, a side street leading out of Alderagate, that he 
brought the Powells and Mary Milton Milton probably 
abated hil exactione on the point of companionship, and 
leamed’to be content with her acquiescence in the duties 
of a wife In July, 1646, she became a mother, and bore 
In all four children Of these, three, all daughters, lived 
to grcvw up Mary Milton herself died m giving birth to 
the fourth child m the summer of 1662 She was only 
twenty-su:, and had been married to Milton nine years 
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\Ve have now Been Milton engaged m teaching and 
■writing on education, involved in domestic nnhappmeBS, 
and speculating on the obligations of marriage Bgl 
neither of these topics formed the principal occupation of 
his imn d during these years He had renounced a'^chenshed 
scheme of travel because his countn men were en^'agod at 
home in contending for their liberties, and it could not 
hut he that the gradually intensified stages of that struggle 
engrossed his mterest, and claimed his participation^ 

So imperative did he regard this claim that he allowed 
it to ovemde the purposed dedication of his life to poetry 
Not mdeed for ever and aye, but for a time As ho had 
renounced Greece, the .<Egcan Isles, Thebes, and the East 
for the fight for freedom, so now to the same cause ho 
postponed the composition of his epic of Arthurian 
romance, or whatever his mind “in the spacions circuits of 
her musing proposed to herself of highest hope and hardest 
attomptmg " No doubt at first, in thus dofomng the 
work of hiB hfo, ho thought the delay would be for a 
brief space, Uo did not foresee that having once taken 
an oQi, ho would be chained to it for more than twenty 
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vc'^'r, nnd that lip ^voulii fmallj owe Ids rolcvso to the 
ruin of the cnupt? ho Ind •'''rrod But for llio Bestoration 
nnd (lip ovtnliroir of thi* I’untans, vro should noier have 
Inti tlie pToit Puntm opie, 

Tlie pt.n>Kl tlieii of his jKihJicvl nrtnity is to bo ro- 
prdcd as nn rpicotlo tn *fho life of the pool Milton It 
13 indeed nn eju'-odo whicli fills tivont} jcirs, nnd those 
the most MgorouR 3 cars of innnho«d, from his thirt}’’- 
Focond to Ilia fifty-aocond year IIo hiraaelf ivns con- 
scious of tho Ficnficc he was rnnking, nnd apologises to 
the jmhhc for thus defrauding them of tho bettor work 
wluch he stood pledged to execute As ho puts it, there 
was no choice for him IIo could not help himself, at 
this critical juncture, " when tho Church of God was at 
ti?o foot of her insulting enemies ho would never have 
ceased to rcproncli innisolf, if ho hod rofusod to employ 
the fruit 8 *of liis studies in her behalf Ho saw also thato 
gencrafton inflamed by the passions of conflict, and look- 
ing in breathless siispenso for tho issue of battles, was not 
in a mood to attend to pootry Nor, indeed, was ho 
readj^to ivnte, “not having yot (this is in 1G42) com 
pletcd to my mind the full circle of my pniate studies " 

But though ho IB drawn into tho stnfo against his will, 
lyad m defiance of his gonius, when he is in it, he throws 
into it the whole vehemence of his nature The pam- 
phlet ponod, I have Mid, is an episode in the life of the 
poet But it is a genuine part of Milton’s lifa However 
his ambition may have been set upon an epic crown, his 
teal for what he calls the church was an equal passion, 
nay had, in his judgment, a paramount claim upon him 
He is^ zealot among the zealots , ius cause is the cause 
of God , and ^he sword of the Independents is the 

sword of the Lord and of Gideon, He does not refnts 

« 
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opponents, tut cnises enemies Tet his rags, even when 
most delmons, is always a Miltonic rage , it is grand, 
Buhlime, temhle ! Mingled with the scmrilities of the 
theological hrawl ate passages of the noblest English ever 
written. Hartley Colendge explains the dulness of the 
wit-comhata m Shakspeare and Jonson, on the gronnd 
that repartee is the accomplishment of hghter thinkem 
and a less earnest sfge So of Milton’s pamphlets it must 
he said that he was not fencing for pastime, hnt fighting 
fox all he held most worthy He had to think only of 
making his hlowB telL MTien a battle is raging, and my 
friends ate sorely pressed, am I not to belp because good 
manners forbid the sbeddmg of blood ? 

Ho good man can, with impnmty, addict himself to 
party And the best men will snffer most, because thcx 
conviction of the goodness of their cause is deeper But 
when one with the sensihihty of a poet throws himself 
into the excitements of a struggle, he is certam to lose 
his balance The endowment of feeling and imagination 
which qualifies him to be the ideal interpreter of life, 
unfits him for participation m that real life, through the 
manoeuvres and compromises of which reason is the only 
guide, and where imagination is as mnch misplaced as it 
would be in a game of chess. “ The ennobling dilTexenee 
between one man and another is that one feels more than 
another ” 'Milton’s capacity of emotion, when once ho 
became champion of a cause, could not be contained 
■vntlim the bounds of ordinarv speech. It breaks into 
ferocious reprobation, into terrific blasts of Titupcmtion, 
bt,neath which the very language creaks, as the timbers 
of a ahip m a storm. Corrupuo optimi pes^ima. The 
archangel is recognisable.,^3«jtll2energ5 of bis mahcc. 
'W ere cll thoso many studious 
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years hiving wisdom, the knowledge of all the tongues, 
the command of all the thoughts of all the ages, and that 
wealth of English expression — were all these acquirements 
only of use, that their possessor might vie m defamation 
with an Edwards or a Moulin? 

Eor it should bo noted that these pamphlets, now only 
serving as a record of the prostitution of gemus to pohtical 
party, were, at the tune at which they appeared, of no use 
to the cause in which they were written. Wntera, with 
a professional tendency to magnify their ofiSce, have always 
been given to exaggerate the effect of printed words 
There are examples of thought having been mfluenced by 
books But such books have been scientific, not rhetoncal 
Milton’s pamphlets are not works of speculation, or philo 
•ophy, or learning, or sohd reasoning on facts They 
ere infiammatoiy appeals, addressed to the passions of 
the hour He wao was meditatmg the erection of on 
endurmg creation, such as the world “ would not wil- 
lingly let die," was content to occupy hims elf with the 
most ephemeral of all hackwork. His own polemical 
wntLTiga may be justly described m the words he himself 
uses of a book by one of his opponents, as calculated “to 
gam a short, contemptible, and soon-fading reward, not to 
ftir the constancy and solid firmness of any wise man 
but to catch the worthless approbation of an inconstant. 
Irrational, and image-doting rabble.” 

It would have been not unnatural that the pubhc 
Echool and university man, the admirer of Shakspeare 
and the old romances, the pet of Italian academies, the 
poet-scholar, hunself the author of two Masks, who was 
nuisiDg hiB wings for a new flight into the realms of 
verse, should have sided with the cavahers against the 
ihintans, with the party of culture and the humamties 
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againct the party which shut up the theatres and despised 
profane learning But we have seen that there was 
another side to Milton's mind. This may bo spoken of 
as his other self, the Puritan self, and regarded as m 
internal conflict with the pooP^ self TTih twenty years’ 
pamphlet warfare may be presented by his biographer as 
the expression of the Puritanic Milton, who sball have 
been driven back upon his suppressed instincts as a poet 
by the rum of his pohtical hopes This chart of MMton’s 
life IB at once simple and true But like all physiological 
diagrams it falls short of the subtlety and complexity of 
human character A study of the pamphlets will show that 
the poet 18 all there, mdeed only too openly for influence on 
opinion, and that the blighted hope of the patriot lends a 
secret pathos to Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes e. 

This other element in Milton is not accurately named 
Puntanism. Even the term repubhcaausm is a coarse and 
conventional description of that sentiment whiclii domi- 
nated his whole bemg, and which is the mspiration at once 
of his poetry and of his prose. To give a name to this 
sentimont, I must call it the love of hberty It was an 
aspiration at once real and vague, after a new order of 
things, an order in which the old injustices and oppres- 
sions should cease , after a new J erusalem, a millennium, 
a Utopia, an Oceana Its aim was to realise in pohtical 
Institutions that great instauration of which Bacon dreamed 
in the world of mtelhgence It was much more negative 
than afiflrmative, and knew better, ns we all do, how good 
was hindered than how it should be promoted “ I did 
but prompt the ago to qmt their clogs " Milton embodied, 
more perfectly than any of his cotemporanes, t.biK spmt 
of the age It is the ardent aspiration o^ter the pure and 
noble hfo, the aspiration which stamps evory^ line he 
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VTt)t<>, vorpo or prono, vnth n dignity as of an heroic ago. 
lliis gives contiistenci to all his utterances The doctri- 
naire repuhhcan of to-day cannot understand hovr the 
man ivlio approved the execution of tlio avould-bo despot 
Charles Stuart, should Igivo been tho hearty supporter of 
the real autocrat Oliver CromivcIL Itilton was not the 
slave of a name lie cared not for tho word republic, 
so as it was well inth tho commoni^calth Parhaments 
or single rulers, ho know, are but means to an end , U 
that end was obtained, no matter If the constitutlona] 
guarantees exist or not hfany of Milton’s pamphlets are 
certainly party pleadings, cholonc, ono-aided, personal 
But through them all runs tho one redeeming charao- 
tenstic — that they are all wntten on tho side of liberty 
So defended religious hborty against tho prelates, civil 
hborty a^inst tho crown, tho liberty of tho press against 
tho executive, liberty of conscience against tho Presby- 
tonans, and domestic hborty against the tyranny of canon 
law Mdton’s pamphlets might have been stamped with 
the mott<i which Solden insenbed (in Greek) in all his 
books, “ Liberty before everything ” 

One virtue these pamphlets possess, the virtue of style 
They are monuments of our language so remarkable that 
ililton’s prose works must always be resorted to by 
students, as long as Jlnghsh remains a medium of Ideas 
Yet even on tho score of style, Milton’s prose is subject 
to senous deductions. His negligence is such as to 
amount to an absence of construction. He who, in his 
verse, tramed the sentence with dehcate sensibdity to 
follow his gmding hand into exquisite syntax, seems in 
hiB pibse wntigg to abandon his meaning to shift for 
Itself Jiero ;^ton compares disadvantageously with 
Hooket Hooker’s elaborate sentence, like tho aontonos 
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of Demosthenes, is composed of parts so hinged, of clauses 
BO subordinated to the main thought, that we foresee the 
end from the heginnmg, and close the period with a sense 
of perfect roundness and totahty Milton does not seem 
to have any notion of what a p^nod means He begins 
anywhere, and leaves off, not when the sense closes, 
but when he is out of breath We might have thought 
this pell-mell huddhi of his words was explamed, if not 
excused, by the exigencies of the party pamphlet, which 
cannot wait But the same asyntactic disorder is equally 
found in the History of Britain, which he had m hand 
for forty years. Not is it only the Miltonic sentence 
which 16 incoherent , the whole arrangement of his topics 
Is equally loose, disjointed, and desultory His inspira- 
tion comes from impulse Had he stayed to chastise hif 
emotional wntmg by reason and the laws of logic, he would 
have depnved himself of the sources of* his strength 
These senous faults are balanced by virtues of mother 
kmd Putting Bacon aside, the condensed force and 
poignant brevity of whoso aphoristic wisdom has no 
parallel in Engbsh, there is no other prosaist who possesses 
anything like Milton’s command over the resources of our 
language Milton cjinnot match the musical harmony 
and exactly balanced periods of his predecessor Hooker, 
He IB without the power of varied illustration, and accu 
mulation of ornamental circumstance, possessed by his 
contemporary, Jeremy Taylor (1613— 1C67) But neither 
of those great writers impresses the reader with a sense of 
unlimited poner such os we feel to reside in hlilton. 
Vast as IB the wealth of magnificent words which ho 
flings with both hands carelessly upon the page, y’o feel 
that there is still much more in reserve. 

The critics have observed (Collier’s Poetical Doiameror) 
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th*!! "Milton nd\nnccd In lifo lie gndutilly diauBcd the 
comjjound ^vo^dp he h id hcon m the hnhit of making for 
hiraHclf Hoiro^cr this nnj ho, lin ■n-ords nro the irordB 
of one ivho made a efudy of the Inngnago, aa a poet 
etudios language, Bcirchinq ita capacities for the expression 
of surging emotion Jeremy Tajlor’s prose is poetical 
pro'^o Milton’s pro^o is not poetical prose, but a 
ditferenl thing, the pro^o of a poet*; not like Taylor’s, 
loaded with imagery on the outside , but coloured by 
imagination from within Milton is the first English 
writer who, possessing in the ancient models a standard 
of the effect which could bo produced by choice of words, 
eet himself to the conscious study of our native tongue 
mill a firm faith in its as yet undovoloped poavers as an 
ifistromont of thought 

The words in Milton’s poems have boon counted, and 
It appear^ that ho employs 8000, while Shakspeare’s plays 
and pohins yield about 16,000 From this it might be 
inferred that the Miltonic vocabulary is only half as nch 
08 that of Shakspeore But no inference can be founded 
upon the ’absolute number of words used by any writer 
We must know, not the total of different words, but 
the proportion of different words to the whole of any 
'Smtor’s words Now to fa mish a hat of 100 different 
words the English Bible requuea 631 common words, 
Shakspoare 164, Milton 136 only This computation is 
founded on the poems , it would be curious to hSve the 
same test tned upon the prose wntmgs, though no such 
test can be as trustworthy as the educated ear of a listener 
to a contmued readmg 

It 15 no part of a sucemet biography, such as the present, 
to famish an ai^unt m detail of the vanous controversies 
of the bine, as Mdton engaged in them The reader will 
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doubtless be content with the bare indication of the sub- 
jects on 'which ho ■wrote The whole number of Milton g 
political pamphlets is 'twenty-five Of these, twenty-one 
are ■written in English, and four in Xntm. Of the Trdctdif 
of Education and the four divofce pamphlets somethmg 
has been already said. Of the remaining twenty, rune, 
or nearly hal^ relate to church government, or ecclesiastical 
affairs , eight treat df the ■various crises of the ci'vil strife , 
and two are personal ■vindications of himself against one of 
his antagonists. There remains one tract of which the 
subject IS of a more general and permanent nature, the 
best kno'wn of all the senes, Areopagitiea A Speech for 
the Liberty of unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament of 
England The whole senes of twenty-five extends over 
a penod of somewhat leas than twenty years , the earheAl, 
VIZ., Of Reformation touching Church Discipline tn Eng- 
land, and the Causes that hitherto have'hindered ff^^hsTUig 
been published m 1641 , the latest, entitled, ,4 ready and 
easy way to establish a free Commonwealth, coming out m 
March, 1660, after the torrent of royalism h^d set m, 
which was to sweep away the men and the cause to which 
ililton had devoted himseK. ildton’s pen thus accom- 
pamed the whole of the Puntan revolution from the 
modest constitutional opposition m which it commenced, 
through its unexpected tnumph, to i^s crushing overthrow 
by the royalist and clencal reaction, 

The autumn of 1641 brought ■with it a sensible lull m 
the storm of revolutionary passion- Indeed, there began 
to appear all the symptoms of a reaction, and of the 
formation of a sohd conservative party, lively to be htrong 
enough to check, or even to suppress, the movement The 
Impulse seemed to have spent itselfi and a desire for rest 
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from political agitation began to steal over the nation 
Autninn and the harvest turn men's thoughts toivards 
country occupations and sports The King ivent off to 
Scotland in August , the Houses adjourned tdl the 20th 
October The Scottish army had been paid off, and had 
repassed the border, the Scottish commissioners and 
preachers had left London. 

It ■was a critical moment for the Puntan party Some 
veiy considerable tnumphs they had gamed. The arch- 
enemy Strafford had been brought to the block , Laud 
was m the tower , the leadmg members of Convocation, 
bishops, deans, and archdeacons, had been hea-vnly fined , 
the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court had 
been abolished , the Stannary and Forestal jurisdictions 
rSstramed. But the Puntan movement aimed at fer more 
than this. It was not only that the root-and-branch men 
were psshing for a generally more levelling pohcy, but 
the whole Puntan party ■was committed to a struggle ■with 
the hierarchy of the Established Church It was not so 
much tha4 they demanded more and more reform, ■with 
the growing appetite of revolution, but that as long as 
bishops emsted, nothing that had been wrested from them 
was secure The Puntans could not exist m safety side 
by side with a church whose pnnciple ■was that there was 
no church without the apostohc succession. The abohtion 
of episcopacy and the substitution of the Presbyterian 
platform was, so it then seemed, a bare measure of neces- 
sary precaution, and not merely the extravagant demand 
of dissatisfied spints. Add to this, that it was well 
understood by those near enough to the prmcipal actors 
in th^ drama, tjiat the concessions made by the Court 
had beep easily made, because they could be taken back, 
when the tune should come, ■with equal ease. Even tho 
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Eoet moderate men, vno ■were satiefied "witli the amotmt 
of refom alreadv ohtained, iiiTi5t have tremcled st its 
insecmritT. The Ptzntan leaders isTC TieTred 'vrith 
dismay the tendency m the nation to'rards a reaction in 
feronr of things as they irere. ^ 

It "^ras npon this condition cf the pnhdic mind thst 
Milton persistently ponred p^mphle'' after pamphlrt 
snccessiTe rials of -apvcaiypdc rrrath He exhansm ah 
the resources of rhetoric, and plays npon ererr no^e in tne 
gamut of pnhhc feeling, that he may rons= the apatnetic, 
conSim the ira~enng dnmhfonnd tne mni_gnant , rhere 
there rras real, to xan it in^o dame, rrhere there rrs? 
opposition, to COST and broirheat it by indignant scorn and 
temfic denunciation. The first of these nanifes^c-es ir-s 
(1) 0/ Befcmvittoi foocAi'-p Church Due j:l ~e, of rrhioi 
I hare already spoken. This rras nnmedia'^ely foBoireo 
by (2) Of Prziaiic-an Episcopacy This tract a repir, 
in form, to a pnhhcanon of Archbishop Usher It rras 
about the end of May, 16-41, that Usner had come 
forprard on tne breach rritn hn Judg~zcrd of D- Bat'chii 
iouchi’-g the 0~iyi~al of Epscopacj Bainolds, rrho had 
been Prendent of Corpus {159S — 1607), had belonged to 
the Pnntan parr in nis day, had refused a o.shopnc, and 
iras known, like Usher nimself to be little farourable tc 
the exclusive cla ims of the mgh pndatists. He wus thus 
an nneicepnonabie witness to adduce m fa-our cf the 
apos*olic ongin of the distam-tion betvrc^ c,shop sna 
pmoDy^-er. Usher, in eL*mg Eamolds' opnnons, hal 
oachei them up wii all tne simnounl citn'’ons winch 
his -as* reading could supp’y 

Mn*-on could not spea^ witn tne weirht tha* s*tich£<i 
to Urh^r, tne mewt learned Churchman if tne ace wco 
had spent e,cn*^>en years m going tnreugh s (iomp’-f 
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onslaught Nor, indeed, was he called upon to do so in a 
scientific investigation, as Milton had hrought no contribu- 
tion to the solution of the question beyond sound and fury 
Of Milton’s third pamphlet, entitled (3) Ammadverstom 
on the Remonstrants' defence agcimst Smectymnuus, it need 
only ho said that it is a violent personal onfall upon 
Joseph Hall, bishop, first, of Exeter and afterwards of 
Norwich. The bishop, by descending into the arena of 
controversy, had depnved himself of the privilege which 
his hterary eminence should have secured to him But 
nothing can excuse or reconcile us to the indecent scur- 
nhty with which he is assailed m Milton’s pages, which 
reflect more discredit on him who wrote them, than on 
him against whom they are written. 

The fifth pamphlet, called (6) An Apology against^ a 
Pamphlet called "A Modest Confutation, ^c.”/1642). Is 
chiefly remarkable for a defence of his own Cambridge 
career A man who throws dirt, as Milton did, must not 
be surprised if some of it comes back to him A eon of 
Bishop Hall, coming forward as his father’s! champion 
and avenger, had raked up a garbled version of Milton’s 
quarrel with his tutor Chappell (see p 6), and by a 
further distortion had brought it out m the shape that, 
“ after an inordinate and violent youth spent at the 
umversity,” Milton had been “ vomited out thence.” 
From the university this " alchemist of slander ” foUows 
him to the city, and declares that where Milton’s morn- 
ing haunts are, he wisses not, but that his afternoons are 
spent in playhouses and bordelloes Mil ton replies to 
these random charges by a lengthy account of himself and 
hiB studious habits. As the reader maytycpect a spbcimon 
of Milton’s prose stylo, I quote a part of this^. autoblo 
graphical paragraph , — 
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"I had mj tune, as others have who have good learning 
bestowed upon them, to be sent to those places where the 
opinion was it might be sooner attained , and, as the manner 
IS, was not nnstndied in those authors which are most com- 
mended, whereof some were grave orators and histonans, whom 
methonght I loved indeed, feut as my age then was, so I under- 
stood them , others were the smooth elegiac poets, whereof the 
schools are not scarce , whom both for the pleasing sound of 
their numerous wntmg, which m imitatiM I found most easy, 
and most agreeable to nature’s part m me, and for their matter, 
which what it is there be few who know not, I was so allowed 
to read, that no recreation came to me better welcome 
Whence having observed them to account it the chief glory of 
their wit, in that they were ablest to judge, to praise, and by 
that could esteem themselves worthiest to love those high per- 
fections which under one or other name they took to celebrate, 

I thought with myself by every instinct and presage of nature 
wffich 18 not wont to be false, that what emboldened them to 
this task rrvgbt with such diligence as they used embolden me, 
and that^bat judgment, wit, or elegance was my share, would 
herein best appear and best value itself by bow much more 
wisely and with more love of virtue I should choose (let rude 
ears be absent) the object of not unhke praises Nor blame 
it in those j^ars to propose to themselves such a reward as the 
noblest dispositions above other things m this life have some 
tunes preferred Whereof not to be sensible when good and 
fair in one person meet, argues both a gross and shallow judg- 
ment, and withal an ungentle and swainish breast For by the 
firm settling of these persuasions I became so much a proficient, 
that if I found those authors anywhere speaking nunorthy 
things of themselves, or unchaste of those names which before 
they had extolled, this effect it wrought with me, from that 
time forward thoir art I still applauded, but the men I deplored , 
and above them all preferred the two famous ronownors of Beatrice 
and Laura, who never write but honour of them to whom they 
devote tjieir verse, displaying sublime and pure thoughts with- 
out transgression • And long it was not after, when I was 
confirmed #a this opinion, that be, who nould not be lriistra*t 
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of lufl hope to write well hereafter m laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem, that is a composition and pattern 0 / 
the beat and hononrablest things, not presuming to smg high 
praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have m him- 
self the experience and the practice of all that which is praise- 
worthy i, 

" These reasomngs together with a certain niceness of nature, 
an honest haughtiness and self-esteem, either of what I was or 
what I might be, which let envy call pnde, and lastly that 
modesty, whereof though not m the title page, yet here, I may 
be excused to make some beseeming profession, all these umtmg 
the supply of their natural aid together, kept me still above 
those low descents of mmd, beneath which he must deject and 
plunge himself^ that can agree to saleable and unlawful pros 
titntions 

“ Next, for hear me out now, readers, that I may tell ye 
whither my younger feet wandered, 1 betook me among those 
lofty fables and romances which recount in solemn cantos {he 
deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious king^, and from 
hence had m renown over all Christendom There I read it m 
the oath of every kmght, that he should defend to the expence 
of hiB best blood, or of his life if it so befel him, the honour and 
chastity of virgin or matron From whence even then I learnt 
what a noble virtue chastity ever must be, to thfc defence of 
which so man y worthies by such a dear adventure of themselves 
had sworn And if I found m the story afterwards any of them 
y word or deed breaking that oath, I judged it the same fault 
0 the poet as that which is attributed to Homer to have written 
undecent things of the gods Only this my mmd gave me, that 
every fi:ee and gentle spirit without Vhat oath ought to bo 

me a knight, nor needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying 
0 a ^ord upon his shoulder, to stir him up both by his counsel 
an B arm to serve and protect the weakness of any attempted 
c asti^ So that even those books which to many others have 
been the fuel of wantonness and loose hvmg, I cannot think how 
n MS y vine mdulgence, proved to me so many incitemento 
to the love and steadfast observation of virtue ’ 

This IB one of the autobiographical oases in tLose pam 
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phlete, which are otherwiBO and deaerfa of sand, ccorched 
hy the fiie of extinct passion It may he asked why it is 
that a few men, Gibbon or Milton, are indulged without 
challenge m talk about themselves, which would be 
childish vanity or odioi^ egotism m others When a 
Frenchman wntes, “ Nous avons tons, nous autres Fran- 
fais, des s^duisantes quaht4s ” (Gaffarel), he is ndiculous 
The difference is not merely that we tolerate m a man of 
confessed supenonty what would be intolerable m an 
oquoL This is true , but there is a further distinction of 
moral quahty in men’s confessions In Milton, as in 
Gibbon, the gratification of self-love, which attends all 
autobiography, is felt to be subordinated to a nobler 
intention. The lofty conception which Milton formed 
ofi his vocation as a poet, expands his soul and absorbs his 
personahty It is his office, and not himself, which he 
magnifies* The details of his hfs and nurture are im- 
portant,* not because they belong to him, but because he 
belongs, by dedication, to a high and sacred calling He 
m extreme^ jealous, not of his own reputation, but of the 
credit which is due to lofty endeavour We have only to 
compare Milton’s magnanimous assumption of the first 
place with the paltry conceit with which, m the following 
age of Dryden and Pope, men spoke of themselves as 
authors, to see the wide difference between the profes- 
sional vanity of successful authorship and the proud con- 
sciousness of a prophetic mission ildton leads a 
dedicated hfe, and has laid down for himself the law 
that “ he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write 
well hereafter m laudable things, ought himself to bo a 
true poem" 

If Milton hafi. not been the author of Lycidae and 
ParadisS Lost, his political pamphlets would have been 
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as foigotten as are tie tionsand civil vrar tracts pres erred 
in tie Thomason collection in tie Museum, or hare 
served, at most, as piilologicai landmarks^ One, iow- 
erer, of iis prose tracts ias contmned to enjoy some 
d^ree of credit down to tie present time, for its matter 
as well as for its words, Jseopagiiica. Tins tract ielongs 
to tie year 1644, tie most fertile year in Milton’s life, as 
in it ie irougit'* out two of iis divorce tracts, tne 
Traeiate of EducatitJi, and tie Ar-opagifica, As iSIton s 
moving principle was not any preconceived system of 
doctrme but tie passion for liberty in general, it "wus 
natural that he should plead, when occasion called, for 
liberty of the press, among others. Tie occasion was one 
personal to hrmcMf. 

It 13 weU known tiat, early m the history of printirg 
governments became jeaioos of this new insTrument for 
mflnencmg opinion. In England, m 1556, under Mary, 
tie Stationers' Company was invested with legal pnvileges, 
having tie twofold object of protecting tie hook trade and 
controlling wnters. All pubications were required to 
be registered m tie register of tie company Xo per- 
sons could set np a press without a icence, or print 
anything which had not been previously approved by 
some oSiaal censor The court, which had come to be 
known as the court of Star-chamber, exercised criminal 
jurisdiction over ofienders, and even issued its own 
decrees for tie regulation of printing Tie arbitrary 
action of tils court had no small share m brimriEg about 
tie resistance to Charles L But tie fall of *be roval 
antbontv did not mean tbe emanciptation of tie press 
The Paikarcent had no intention of letUng go tbe control 
wnici tie monarchy had exercised , tieunc dence of tbe 
coercion was to be sbif-oa fcom tbemselvex ujkin tboi 
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opponents. The Star-chamher vras aholifihed, but Its 
poweia of search and semire were transferred to the Com- 
pany of Stationers, Licensing was to go on as before, but 
to be exorcised by special commissioners, instead of by the 
Archbishop and the Bishop of London. Only whereas, 
before, contraband had (insisted of Presbyterian books, 
henceforward it was Cathohc and Anghcan books which 
would be suppressed, ^ 

Such was not Milton’s idea of the hberty of thought 
and speech in a free commonwealth. He had himself 
written for the Presb 3 rtenanB four ■unhcensed pamphlets 
It was now open to him to write any number, and to get 
them hcensed, provided they were written on the same 
Bide This was not hberty, as he had learned it in his 
classics, “ubi sentire quse vehs, et qu© sentias dicore 
hcet ” Over and above this encroachment on the hberty 
of the free citizen, it so happened that at this moment 
Milton iomself was concerned to ventilate an opinion 
which was not Presbytenan, and had no chance of passing 
a Presbytenan hcenser His Doctrine and Discipline oj 
Divorce was just ready for press when the ordinance of 
1643 came into operation. He published it without 
hcence and without printer’s name, in defiance of the law, 
and awaited the consequences There were no conse- 
qhences He repeated the offence m a second edition m 
February, 1644, putting his name now (the first edition 
had been anonymous), and dedicating it to the very Par- 
liament whose ordinance he was setting at nought. This 
tune the Commons, stirred up by a petition from the 
Company of Stationers, referred the matter to the com- 
mittee of printing It went no further Either it was 
deemed mexped^nt to molest so sound a Parliamentarian 
as Miltojj, or Cromwell’s “ accommodation resolution ” of 
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S^tember 13, 1644, opened the eyes of the Presbyterian 
cealots to the enstence in the kingdom of a new, and 
mnch wider, phase of opinion, which onunonaly threat- 
ened the compact little edifice of Presbyterian truth that 
they had been erecting with a profound conviction of its 
erclusive orthodoxy ^ 

The occurrence had been sufficient to give a new direc- 
tion to Milton’s thoughts. Regardless of the fact that his 
plea for liberty in nlamage had fallen upon deaf ears, he 
would plead for liberty of speech. The Areopagitica, for 
the Liberty of unlicensed Pnntiny, come out m November, 
1644, an unlicensed, unregistered publication, without 
pnnters or bookseller’s name. It was cast in the form of 
a speech addressed to the Parliament The motto was 
taken from Eunpides, and prmted m the ongmal Greek, 
which was not, when addressed to the Parliament of 
1644, the absurdity which it would be now The title is 
leas appropriate, bemg borrowed from the Areopagihe 
Discourse of Isocrates, between which and Milton’s 
Speech there is no resemblance either m subject or styla 
All that the two productions have in common is^ their form. 
They are both unspoken orations, written to the address 
of a representative assembly— the one to the Bould or 
Senate of Athens, the other to the Parliament of England 
Milton 8 Speech is in his own best style , a copio^ 
flood of majestic eloquence, the outpouring of a noble 
soul with a divine scorn of narrow dogma and paltry 
aims But it is a mere pamphlet, extemporised m, at 
most, a month or two, without research or special know- 
ledge, with no attempt to escertam general principles, and 
more than Milton’s usual diarcgardof method, A jurist’s 
question is here handled by a rhetqncian. Ho has 
preached a noble and hcort-stirnng sermon on , Vim text, 
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bnt tlio ptoHem for tho Icgialator remains Trhere It vras 
The Tagnoness and confusion of tiio thoughts finds a 
Tehicle in language TThich is too often overcrowded and 
obscure I think the Areopa^ihca has few or no 
offences against t-aste , on the other hand, It has few or 
none of those grand pasAgos which redeem the scumhty 
of hiB pohtical pamphlets. The passage in which Milton’s 
visit to Galileo “ grown old, a prisoner^ to the Inquisition,” 
Is mentioned, is often quoted for its biographical interest , 
and tho terse dictum, os good almost kill a man as kill a 
good book,” has passed Into a current axiom A paragraph 
at the close, where he hints that the time may be come 
to suppress the suppressors, intimates, but so obscurely 
CB to be likely to escape notice, that Milton had already 
made up his mmd that a struggle with the Presbyterian 
party was to be the sequel of the overthrow of the 
Boyahsts He has not yet arrived at the point he will 
hereaftc* reach, of rejecting the very idea of a minister 
of rehgion, but he is already aggneved by the Implicit 
faith which the Puritan laity, who had caat out bishops, 
were beginning to bestow upon their pastor ; “ a factor to 
vrhoBo care and credit he zaay commit the whole managing 
of hiB religious affairs ” PinaUy, it must be noted, that 
Milton, though he had come to see round Preshyterianism, 
biad not, in 1644, shaken off all dogmatic profession His 
toleration of opinion “was far firom complete. He would 
call in the intervention of the executioner in the case of 
“ mlschlevouB and hbellous hooks,” and could not brmg 
himself to contemplate the toleration of Popery and open 
superstition, “ which as it extirpates nil rehgions and civil 
supremacies, so itself should be extirpate , provided first 
that all chantalie and compassionate means he used tc 
win and^gain the weak end mislod," 
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The Arespamhca, ss mglit he expected, produced no 
effect upon the legislation of thelxing Pari lament of frhoia 
(sajE HaHam) “Terr feir acte of political -wisdom or 
courage are recorded.” TnoiTidual licensers hecaine more 
lax in the performance of the dntj, hut this is rvasonahlj 
to ha ascrihad to the gro-wmg ^irit of indepandencj — a 
spirit which fras incompatible with any embargo on the 
■ufferance of pnTate opinion. A curious ep Jogue to tne 
his+ory of this publication is the &c% first brought to light 
by Mr Masson, that the author of the Areopamhcx, at a 
later tune, ac'-ed him self in the capacity of licenser. It 
TTss in 1651, under the Commonwealth, iTarchmont 
hTeedham being etLtor of the weehly paper called Mtr- 
eurus Pohhctif, that MMtcn -was assocaated -with hum as his 
censor or snpemsing eoitor. Mr. ilaason conjectures, 
with some probahiiitT, that the leading articles of the 
iferrunt-f, aunng part of the year 1651, receired tonches 
from Milton’s hand. But this was, after aD, rather m 
the charac'-er of editor, whose business it is to see that 
notiung improper goes Into the paper, then m tnat of 
press licenser m the sense m which the hsd 

denounced it 
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Ek Septemter, 1646, Milton left the garden-honsa In 
Aldersgate, for a larger honse in Barbican, m the 
8^ne neighbourhood, but a little further from the city 
gate, i e more in the country The larger houBe was, 
perhaps* required for the accommodation of Ms pupils 
(see above, p 44), but it served to shelter his wife’s 
family, when they were thrown upon the world by the 
surrender of Oxford in June, 1646 In this Barbican 
house Mr Powell died at the end of that year Milton 
had been promised with his mfe a portion of 10001 , but 
Mr Powell's afiairs had long been m a very embarrassed 
condition, and now by the consequences of dehnquency 
that condition had become one of absolute rum. Great 
pains have bean bestowed by Mr Masson in unravelling 
the entanglement of the Powell accounts. The data which 
remain are ample, and we cannot but feel astonished at the 
accuracy with which our national records, in more im- 
portant matters so defective, enable us to set out a debtor 
and creditor balajice of the estate of a private citizen, who 
died morj than 200 years ago But the circumstances are 
peculiarly intricate, and we ore still unable to reconcile 
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Mr Powell’s will with the composition records, hoth of 
which are extant As a compounding delinquent, his fine, 
assessed at the customary rate of two years’ income, was 
fixed by the commlsslonera at 1801 The commissioners 
must have, therefore, been satisfed that his income did 
not exceed 90Z a year Yet by his will of date December 
30, 1646, he leaves his estate of Forest TTill, the annual 
value of which alone far exceeded 90Z , to his eldest son 
This property is not mentioned in the inventoiy of his 
estate, real and personal, laid before the commissioners, 
sworn to by the delmquent, and by them accepted The 
possible explanation is that the Forest Hill property had 
really passed into the possession, by foreclosure, of the 
mortgagee, Sir Robert Pye, who sate for Woodstock in 
the Long Parliament, but that Mr Powell, making Ms 
will on hiB deathbed, pleased himself with the fancy of 
leaving his son and heir an estate which was n^ longer 
his to dispose o£ Putting Forest Hill out of the account, 
it would appear that the sequestrators had dealt somewhat 
harshly with Mr Powell , for they had Inducted In then 
estimate one doubtful asset of 600/ , and one non-existent 
of 400/ This last item was a stock of timber stated to 
be at Forest Hill, but which had really been appropriated 
without payment by the Parliamentanans, and part of 
it voted by Parhament itself towards repair of the church 
in the staunch Puritan town of Banbury 

The upshot of the whole transaction is that, in satisfac- 
tion of his claim of 1600/ (1000/ his wife’s dower, 600/ 
an old loan of 1627), Milton camo into possession of some 
property at Wheatley This property, consisting of the 
tithes of Wheatley, certain cottages, and three and a half 
j inl Lands, had in the tame of the disturbancea pro- 
duced only 40/, e year But po the value of ahf property 
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I apr^i.f 1 rhcn tlio cml ir cimo to nu end, Milton 
'‘ound tho ^•'nolo co'ild now Lo let for 801 But then out 
of lluB ho Ind to pT.y Mr Powcll’o composition, reduced 
to 130/ on Milton’s petition, and the widoiv’s jomture, 
computed n.t 20/ irh* per ntmurm "WTiat of Income 
n mimed rfter these diaburcomonta ho might apply 
to-rards repaying lumself tho old loan of 1627 This was 
rll Milton over saw of tho 1000/ 'whvc'h Mr Powell, with 
the high flying migniGconco of a cavalier who knew ho 
was ruined, hid promised as his daughter’s portion 

htr Powell's death was followed m loss than throe 
months by that of John Milton, somor Ho died m the 
house In Birhlcan, and tho uitry, "John Milton, gentle- 
man, 15 (March)," among the bunals in 1646, is otill to bo 
c£* n m tho register of the parish of St GiIob’d, Cnpplegate 
A host of emmont men have troced the first impulse of 
their genius to their mother Mdton always acknowledged 
iTith just gratitude that it was to his father’s disceming taste 
and fostenng core, that he owed the encouragement of hJb 
studies, nuA the leisure which rendered them possible 
Ho has registered this gratitude In both prose and verse. 
Tho Latm hoxamotore, " Ad patrem,” written at Horton, 
are inspired by a fooling far beyond commonplace filial 
piety, and a warmth which is rare indeed in neo-Latm 
versification. And i^en, in his prose pamphlets, he has 
occasion to speak of himself, ho does not omit the acknow- 
ledgment of “ the ceaseless diligence and care of my father, 
whom God rocompeuso " (^Reason of OliureJi Oovemment ) 
Alter the death of his father, being now more at ease 
In his crrcumstancos, ho gave np takmg pupils, and 
quitted the larg^ house m Barbican for a smaller in High 
Holhom. opening bjickwards into Iiincoln’s-Inn Fielda 
This removal was about Michaelmas, 1647 
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Dunng this penod, 1639 — 1649, while his Interests were 
engaged by the all-ahaorbing events of the civil strife, he 
wrote no poetry, or none deserving the name All artists 
have intervals of non-productiveness, usually caused by 
exhaustion. This was not Melton’s case TTia genius 
was not his master, nor could it pass, like that of 
Leonardo da Vmci, unmoved through the most tragic 
scenes. He dehbefstely suspended it at the call of what he 
beheved to be duty to his country TTtr unrivalled power 
of expression was placed at the service of a passionate 
pohtical conviction. This prostitution of faculty avenged 
itself , for when he did turn to poetry, his strength was 
gone from him. The period is chiefly marked by sonnets, 
not many, one m a year, or thereabouts That On the 
religious memory of Mrs Oatherine Thomson, in 1646, 'is 
the lowest pomt touched by Milton in poetry, for his 
metrical psalms do not deserve the name ^ 

The sonnet, or Elegy on Mrs Catherine Thomson in 
the form of a sonnet, though m poetical merit not distin- 
guifihable from the average religious verse of the Caroline 
age, has an interest for the biographer It breathes 
a holy calm that is in sheirp contrast with the angry 
vixulence of the pamphlets, which were bemg written at 
this very time by the same pen Amid his mtemperate 
denunciations of his pohtical and ^ecclesiastical foes, it 
seems that Milton did not mwardly forfeit the peace which 
passeth all understanding He had formerly said himself 
{Doctrine and Disc ), “ nothing more than disturbance of 
mind suspends us from approaching to God ” How, out 
of all the clamour and the bitterness of the battle of 
the sects, he can retire and bo alone with his heavenly 
aspirations, which have lost none of \herr ardour by 
having laid addo aU theu eectananrani Ills go^us has 
foreahaa him, but his soul etiU glows tho fervour o/ 
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devotion And oven of this nonnot vro may gny ^hat 
EUifi Mj R of Cntn.lltifl, that Jlilton never coaBos to be a 
poet, oven ■when his words are most prosaic 
The FOimet (xv ) On the Lord-General Fatrfax, at the 
of Colchcder, nnttin m 1618, la again a manifesto 
of the \vnter’9 pobtical feelings, nobly uttered, and mvest- 
Ing party a ith a patriotic dignity not unworthy of the 
man, Jlilton It is a hortatory lynO)*a trumpet-call to his 
party in the moment of victory to remember the duties 
which that victory imposed upon them. It Is not with- 
out the splendid resonance of the Italian canzone But 
it can scarcely bo called poetry, evpresamg, as it does, 
facts directly, and not indirectly through their imaginative 
equivalents Fairfax was, doubtless, well worthy that 
Kilton should have commemorated him m a higher strain 
Of Fairfax's eminent qualities the sonnet only dwells on 
two, hi|i personal valour, which bad been tried m many 
fights — he had boon three times dangerously wounded in 
Vho Yorkshire campaign — and his superiority to sordid 
Interests, . Of lus generalship, in which he was second to 
Cromwell only, and of his love of arts and learning, 
nothing 18 said, though the last was the passion of his 
life, for which at forty he renounced ambition. Perhaps 
in 1648 Milton, who hvod a very retired life, did not 
know of these tastes, and had not heard that it was by 
Fairfax’s care that the Bodleian library was saved from 
wreck on the surrender of Oxford in 1646 And it was 
not tdl later, years after the sonnet was written, that the 
same Fairfax, “ whose name in arms through Europe 
rings,” became a competitor of Milton in the attempt to 
paraphrase the Psalms in metre 

Milton’s paraphrase of the Psahns belongs to history, 
but to t^e history of psalmody, not that of poetry At St, 
Paol’a School, at fifteen, the hoy had turned two psolma, 
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the 114th and the 136th, hy Tray of exercise That In 
hiB day of plenary inspiration, Milton, rrho disdained 
Dryden as “ a rhymist hnt no poet,” and has recorded his 
OTTi impatience ynth the “ drawl. ng versifieTs,” shonld 
have nndertaken to grind doTn. the noble antistrophic 
lyrics of the Hebrew bard into ballad rhymes for the nse 
ofPnntan worship, would have been impossible But the 
Idea of bemg usefaT'to his country had acquired exclusive 
possession of his mind. Even his fecnlty of verse should 
be employed in the good cause If Parbament had set him 
the task, doubtless he would have willingly undertaken it, 
as ComeiUe, in the blindness of Cathohc obedience, versified 
the Imitaiio Ohnsti at the command of the Jesuits 
Milton was not officially employed, but voluntarily took 
up the work. The Puritans were bent upon substitutiflg 
a new version of the Davidic Psalms for that of St-emhold 
and Hopkins, for no other reason than that tl^e latter 
formed part of the hated Book of Common Prayer The 
Commons had pronounced m favour of a version by one Oi 
their own members, the staunch Puritan MLP^for Truro, 
Francis Bouse The Lords favoured a rival book, and 
numerous other claimants were before the pubhc Dis- 
satisfied with any of these attempts, Milton would essay 
hims elf. In 1648 he turned nine psalms, and recumngte' 
the task m 1653, ” did mto verse " eight more He thought 
these specimens worth preserving, and annexing to the 
volume of his pooms which he published tumsplf in 1673 
As this doggerel contmues to encumber each succeedmg 
edition of the Poetical Works, It is as well that Mil ton did 
not persevere with hiB experiment and produce a complete 
Psalter Ho prudently abandoned a task in which success 
is impossible A metrical psalm, being a compromise 
between the psalm and the hymn, like oth»r ^ Comoro- 
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mlaoa, mi'jsca, rithor thnn comblnea, the diatlnctive ax- 
ccllences of the things niiitod. That llilton shonld ever 
have attempted what poetry forhidu, is only another proof 
how entirely at this penod more absorbing motives had 
possession of his mind, ani overbore his poetical judgment 
It Is a coincidence worth remembering that Milton's con 
temporary, Lord Clarendon, was at this very tune solacing 
hiB exdo at Madrid by composing, noth version but a com- 
mentary upon the Psalms, “ applying those devotions to 
the troubles of this time ” 

Yet all the while that he was thus unfaithful in prac- 
tice to hlfl art, it was poetry that possessed his real affec- 
tions, and the reputation of a poet which formed his 
ambition It was a temporary separation, and not a 
dJ^orco, which he designed. In each successive pamphlet 
he reiterates his undertaking to redeem his pledge of a 
groat work, as soon as liberty shall be consolidated in the 
realm. Meanwhile, as on earnest of what should be here- 
siter, he permitted the publication of a collection of his 
early poomp 

This little volume of some 200 pages, rude In exeention 
as it is, ranks among the highest pnres of the hook col- 
lector, very few copies being extant, and those mostly in 
pubhe hbranes It appeared in 1646, and owed ite 
appearance, not to tlje vamty of the author, hut to the 
real of a publisher Humphrey Moseley, at the sign of 
the Prmce's Arms, m St Paul’s Churchyard, suggested 
the collection to Milton, and undertook the risk of it, 
though knowing, as he says m the prefixed address of 
The Stationer to the Reader, that “the slightest pam- 
phlet Is nowadays more vendible than the works of 
leamedest men."* It may create some surpnae that, m 
1646, th3re should hsvo bean any pubhc in England for 
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a volume of verse Naaeby bad been fougbt m June, 
Philipliaugh m September, Pairfai and Crom'U'ell were 
continuing tbeir victonoua career in tbe west, Chester, 
Worcester, and tbe stronghold of Oxford, alone bolding 
out for tbe King. It was dor that tbe conflict was 
decided m favour of the Parbament, but men’s minds 
must have been strung to a pitch of mtense expectation 
as to what kind oP settlement was to come Tet, at the 
very crisis of tbe civil strife, we find a Ijondon publisher 
able to bring out tbe Poems of Waller (1644), and sufli 
ciently encouraged by their reception to follow them up, 
in tbe next year, with tbe Poems of Mr. John Milton. 
Are we warranted m infemng that a finer pubbc was 
beginning to loathe tbe dreary theological polemic of 
which it hsid bad a surfeit, and turned to a book of poeiky 
as that which was most unlike the daily garbage, just as 
a later pubbc absorbed five thousand copies of Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel in the year of Austerbtz ? One 
would like to know who were the purchasers of Milt<5n 
and Waller, when the cavaber famibes were bcmg mined 
by confiscations and compositions, and Puritan famili es 
would turn with pious horror from the very name of a 
Mask 

Milton was himself editor of bis own volume, and pr6- 
fixed to it, again out of Virgil’s Eclogues, the charao- 
temtic motto, “ Baccare frontem Cmgite, no vati noceat 
mala lingua future, " indicating that his poetry was all to 
coma. 
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The Ctovn having fallen on January 30, 1649, and the 
House of Lords by the vote of February 6 foUoumg, 
tl^ sovereign power m England was for the moment m 
the hands of that fragment of the Long Parliament, which 
remained after the vanous purges and expulsions to which 
it had b*en subjected Some of the excluded members 
were allowed to return, and by occasional new elections 
In safe boroughs the number of members was raised to 
one hundred and fifty, securing an average attendance of 
about seventy The future government of the nation was 
declared to be by way of a repubhc, and the writs ran 
In the name of the Keepers of the Liberty of England, 
by authority of Parliament But the real centre of 
power was the Couficil of State, a body of forty-one 
members, nominated for a period of twelve months, ac- 
cording to a plan of constitution devised by the army 
loaders In the hands of this repubhcan Council was 
concentrated a combmation of power such as had never 
been wielded by any English monarch. But, though its 
attnbution of authority was great, its exercise of the 
powers Ic^ed with it was hampered by differences among 
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ita members, end the disaffection of varions Interests and 
parties. Tbe Connal of State centred most of the 
notable stateamen of tbe Parliamentary party, and bad 
before it a vast task in xeorganmng tbe administration of 
England, in tbe condnet of an actoal Tvar in Ireland, a pos- 
sible irar in Scotland, and in tbeSnaintenanco of tbe bononi 
of tbe repnbbc in its relations mtb foreign princes 
Tbe Council of State prepared tbe bnsiness for its con- 
sideration tbrongb fecial committees for special depart- 
ments of tbe public service Tbe Committee for Foreign 
Affairs consisted of IVbitelocke, Vane, Lord Lisle, Lord 
Denbigh, Mr Marten, Mr Lisle A secretary vras re- 
qiuied to translate despatches, both those vrbicb vrere 
sent out, and those vrbicb vrere received. Nothing seems 
more natural than that the author of tbe Tenure of Kingf 
and Magistrates, vrbo was at once a staunch Parliamen- 
tarian, an accompliabed Latin pcbolar, and conversant 
with more than one of tbe spoken languages ofUie Con- 
tment, should be thought of for tbe office. Yet so bttle 
was Milton personally known, bving as be did tbe life of 
a retired student, that it was tbe accident of bis bavuig 
tbe acquamtanco of one of the new Council to which be 
owed tbe appointment 

Tbe post was offered him, but would he accept it ? He 
bad never ceased to revolve in bis mmd subjects capalic 
of poetical treatment, and to cbensb his own vocation as 
the classical poet of tbe Englirii language Peace bad 
come, and leisure was within bis reach- He was poor, 
but hifl wants were simple, and be bad enough wherewith 
to meet them. Already, m 1649, unmistaksble symp- 
toms threatened his sight, and warned Iiuti of tbe necessity 
of the most rigid economy m tbe use of the eyea. The 
dutioe that bo vras now asked to undortakof were fu- 
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dcfiiuto alreadj m amount, and would doubtlesi ertend 
themfiolrca if sealoualy discharged. 

But the temptation was strong, and ho did not resist It 
Tho increaso of income was, doubtless, to Milton the 
smallest among the inducements now offered him. He 
had thought it a suIBcion? and an honourable employment 
to Borro his country with his pen as a volunteer Here 
was an offer to become her official, authorised servant, 
and to bear a part, though a humbfe part, in the great 
work of reorganisation which was now to be attempted. 
Above all other allurements to a retired student, unversed 
m men, and ready to ideahse character, was the oppor- 
tunity of becoming at once personally acquainted with all 
the great men of the patriotic party, whom his ardent 
umgmation had invested with heroic quahties The very 
names of Fairfax, Vane, and Cromwell, called up m him 
emotions for which prose was an madequate vehicle Nor 
was it oaly that m the Council itself he would be m daily 
Intercourse with such men as Henry Marten, Hutchinson, 
"Vyhitelocko, Harnngton, St John, Ludlow, but his posi 
bon would mboduce him at once to all the members of 
the House who were worth knowing It was not merely 
a new world , it was the world which was here opened 
for the first time to Milton And we must remember that, 
afi scholar as he was, Milton was well convinced of the 
truth that there are Uther sources of knowledge besides 
books. He had himself spent “ many studious and oontem- 
plabve years m the search of rehgious and civil knowledge,” 
yet he knew that, for a mmd large enough to “ take m a 
general survey of humane thing8,”itwns necessary to know— 

The TTorW, tor gloiy, 

Empires aid monarohs, and their radiant caurta, 

Ikflt school of best oxpenouoo 

P £.m.S37. 
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He had repeatedly, aa if excnsmg hiB political interludes, 
renewed his pledge to devote all his powers to poetry as 
soon as they should he folly npe To complete his edu- 
cation as a poet, he wanted initiation into affairs Here 
was an opening ikr beyond any he had ever dreamed of. 
The sacrifice of time and precious eyesight which he was 
to make was costly, hut it was not pure waste , it would 
be partly retumedL to him in a ripened experience in 

Insight 

In all things that to greatoat aotions lead 

He accepted the post at once without hesitation On 
March 13, 1649, the Committee for Foreign Affairs was 
directed to make the offer to him, on March 16, he 
attended at Whitehall to be admitted to office Well 
would it have been both for his genius and Iiih fame if 
he had declined it His gemus might have roTjerted to 
Its proper course, while he was in the flower of age, with 
syesight stiU available, and a spirit exalted by the tnumpn 
of the good cause His fame would have been saved 
from the degrading incidents of the contention with Sal- 
masius and Moms, and from hemg tarnished by the 
obloquy of the faction which he fought, and which 
conquered him Ho man can with impumty msult and 
trample upon his fellow-man, even the best of causes 
Especially if he be an artist, he makes it impossible to 
obtam eqmtable appreciation of his work 

So far as hlilton reckoned upon a gam m experience 
from hiB secretaryship, he doubtless reaped it Such a 
probation could not bo passed without eohdifymg the 
judgment, and correctmg its tendency to error And this 
£ Jiool of affairs, which is mdisponsable for the historian, 
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may also be available for the poet. Yet it ■vroold be 
difficult to point m Milton’s subsequent poetry to any 
element "which the poet can be thought to have imbibed 
from the foreign secretary Where, as in Milton’s two 
epics and Samson Agomstea, the personages are all 
supernatural or heroic, there is no room for the employ- 
ment of knowledge of the world Had Milton written 
comedy, like Mohere, ho might have .said "with Mohbre 
after he had been introduced at court, "Je n’ai plus 
que faire d’4tudier Plaute et Terence , je n’ai qu’a 
4tudier le monde.” 

The office into which Milton was now inducted is 
colled in the Council books that of “ Secretary for foreign 
tongues " Its duties were chiefly the translation of 
d^patches from, and to, foreign governments The 
degree of estimation in which the Latm secretary was 
held, may be measured by the amount of salary assigned 
hum 1^)1 while the Enghsh chief Secretary had a salary 
of 7301. (= 22001 of OUT day), the Latm Secretary was 
paid only 2881 ISs Gd (= 9001 ) For this, not very 
hberal pay, he "vras told that all his time was to be at the 
disposal of the government Lmcoln’s Inn Fields uas 
too for off for a servant of the Council who might have 
to attend meetings at seven m the mormng Ho accord- 
ingly migrated to Charmg Cross, now become agam 
Charmg "without the* cross, this work of art having been 
an early (1647) "victim of rohgious barbarism. In No- 
vember he was accommodated with chambers in Whitc- 
halL But from these he was soon ousted by claimants 
mote considerable or more importunate, and m 1661 he 
removed to “ a pretty garden-house'' m Petty Franco, 
in Westminster, moxt door to the Lord Sendnmore’s, and 
opening tmto St Jamoa’s Park. The house "was extant 
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till 1877, Tvlien it diBappeared, the last of Milton’s many 
London residences. It had long ceased to look into St. 
James’s Park, more than one ro’n' of houses, encroach- 
ments upon the pnbhc park, having grown up between 
The garden-house had become a mere ordinary street 
house in York-street, only distinguished from the 
sq^uahd houses on either side of it by a tablet affixed by 
Bentham, inscnhed. “ sacred to ildton, prmce of poets ” 
Petty France lost its designation m the French Eevo- 
lution, in obedience to the childish petulance which 
ohhterates the name of any one who may displease you 
at the moment, and became one of the seventeen York- 
streets of the metropolis. Soon after the re-haptism of 
the street, Milton’s house was occupied by William 
Hazhtt, who rented it of Bentham. Milton had hvedcjn 
it for nine years, from 1661 till a few weeks before the 
Eestoration. Its nearness to Whitehall where the Council 
sat, was less a convemence than a necessity 

For Milton’s life now became one of close attention, 
and busy service. As Latm secretary, and Weckherhn’s 
successor, indeed, his proper duties were only those of a 
clerk or translator But his aptitude for busmess of a 
hterary kmd soon drew on him a great variety of employ- 
ment The demand for a Latin translation of a despatch 
was not one of Sequent occurrence The Letters of 
the Parliament, and of Ohver and Eichard, Protectors, 
which are, mtmsively, printed among Milton’s works, are 
hut one hundred and thirty-seven m alL This number is 
spread over ten years, being at the rate of about fourteen 
per year , most of them are very short. For the purposes 
of a biography of Milton, it is sufficient to observe, that 
the dignified attitude which the Commcinwealth took up 
forcii^ powers lost none of its elovation'm being 
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tdon professed "by Parliament, and not as his pnvate 
opinion 

So well satisfied were the Council with their secretary's 
Observations on the peace of Erlkenny, that they next 
Imposed upon him a far more ifiportant lahonr, a reply to 
the Eikon Basilike The execution of Charles L was not 
an act of vengeance, hut a measure of pubhc safety as 
Hallam affirms, the^g mingled in the motives of the managers 
any strain of personal lU-wiU, this was merged m the 
necessity of secnrmg, themselves from the vengeance ot 
the King, and what thev had gained from being taken 
back Thev were alarmed by the reaction which had set 
in, and had no choice hut to strengthen themselves by a 
danng pohcy But the first efltect of the removal of the 
King by violence was to give a powerful stimulus to ihe 
reaction already m progress The groan which burst from 
the spectators before Whitehall on January 30, 1649, 
was only representative of the thnU of horror -^-hich ran 
through England and Scotland m the next ten days 
This feeling found expression m a book entitled “ Eilton 
BasUihi, the portraiture cf his sacred majesty m hiB 
Bohtudo and sufferinga.” The book was, it should seem, 
composed by L)r Uanden, but professed to be an authen* 
tic copy of papers written by the King It is possibh 
that Gauden may have had m his hands some written 
scraps of the King’s meditations* If he had such, he 
only used them as hints to work upon. Gauden was a 
churchman whom his friends might call hheral, and 
his enermes tune-serving. He was a churchman of the 
stamp of Archbishop W ilhams, and preferred bishops and 

6 Common-prayer to presbyters and extempore sermons, 

at did not think the difference between the two of the 
essence of religion In better tunes Ganden -Kmld hava 
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p't‘='od for broid, tliotigh hi-i IntltncllnnrimJsm ivas mora 
tho Ti'iult of lo\o of ta,-!! tlmn of philoiojili;! d hough a 
ro)^ll‘lt }io Fnt in fho Wo'-tiiunHlcr At-embly, and took 
the coTcnmt, for t. Licit coniplianco lie ucarlj lost the 
rev ml which, after thof^llcstoration, Locarno his duo. 
Like the linn er'ily-hrod men of his day, Gaudon was 
not n nnn of ide.ip, but of Dt)lo lu Iho present instance 
tho idc.a vae supplied by oaente ThpVaint and martyr, 
tbo man of eorrows, prainng for hia murderers, tho Xing , 
who renounced an tarthlj kingdom to gam a heavenly, 
and who in return for his honefits received from on un- 
thankful people a croim of thorns — this was tho theme 
Dupplicd to tho royalist advocate. Poet’s imagination 
had never invented one more calculated to touch the 
pofular heart. This viutatio CJintlt to which every 
pnvato Chnstmn theoretically aspires, had boon realised by 
a true pnneo upon an actual scaffold with a graceful 
dignity of demeanour, of which it may bo said, that 
nothing m life became him like tho leaving it 

This movmg situation Gauden, no mean etyhst, set out 
in the bc.st academical language of the period. Frigid 
and artificial it may road now, but the passion and pity, 
which IS not m the hook, was supphed by tho readers of 
the time And men are not dainty ns to phrase when 
they meet with an expression of their own sentunonts. 
The readers of Eihon Babihhe — and forty-seven editions 
were necessary to supply the demand of a population of 
eight milLons — attnhuted to tho pages of the book emo- 
tions raised in themselves by the tragic catastrophe 
They never doubted that the meditations were those of 
the royal martyr, and hold the hook, m the words of 
Sir Edward NichiJlas, for “ the moat exquisite, pious, and 
princely piece over written ” The Parliament thought 
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theiDEelTes called npon to pot fortli a reply If one book 
conld cause sucbi a conunotion of spirits another book 
could ellay it — the ordinary illusion of those irho do not 
consider that the TOgue of a printed appeal depends, not 
on the contents of the appeal^^ hut on a predisposition ol 
the puhhc temper 

Selden, the most learned man, not only of his party, 
hut of Englishmei^^iras first thought o^ hut the task iras 
finally assigned to the Latin Secretary ildton’s ready 
pen completed the answer Ei^onollasies, a quarto of 212 
pages, before October, 1649 It is, hke aU answers, 
worthless as a hoot, Eikonoklastes the Image-breaker, 
takes the Image, Efkon, paragraph by paragraph, tum- 
ing it round, and asserting the negative To the Koyahst 
view of the pomts in dispute ililton opposes the Indeppn 
lent view A refutation, which follows each step of an 
adverse hook, is necessarily devoid of ongmahty But 
Milton is worse than tedious , his reply is in a tone of 
rude rai ling and insolent swagger, which wonld have hqen 
always unbecoming, but which £*■ this moment was grosslv 
indecent, 

ililton must, however, be acquitted of one charge 
which has been made against biTn, viz., that he taunts the 
king with his fa mili arity with Shakespeare, The charge 
rests on a misunderstanding In quoting iiichcirct III m 
lilustration of his own meaning, ililton savs, “ I not 
insLance an aostuice author, wherein the Kin<T might he 
less conversant, but one whom we well know was the 
closet companion of these his sohtudes, W miirr. Shake- 
speare. Though not an overt gibe, there certainly lurks 
an insinuation to Milton’s Pun tan reaucrs, to whom 
pLys were an abommat’on — an*" unworthy devic' 

0 rhetonc as arT>ealiiig to a supc-stition in otlie'P which 
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tho 'vmtcr himn olf does not share In Milton’s contemp- 
tuous reference to Sidneys Arcadia as a yam amatonous 
poem, we feel that the finer sense of the author of 
L'AUegro has sulTored from immersion in the slough of 
religious and political fnc^on 

Gaudon, raking up matenal &om all quarters, had 
Inserted in his compilation a prayer taken fiom the 
Arcadia Milton mercilessly work^* this topic against 
hiB adversary It is surprising that this plagiarism from 
so Tvell-known a hook as the Arcadia should not have 
opened Milton’s eyes to the unauthentic character of the 
Eikon He alludes, indeed, to a suspicion which was 
abroad that one of the royal chaplains was a secret 
coadjutor But he knew nothing of Gauden at the time 
oi wntmg the EiTumoklastes, and probably he never came 
to know anything The secret of the authorship of the 
Eikon was well kept, bemg known only to a very few 
persons — the two royal brothers, Bishop Morley, the Earl 
of Bristol, and Clarendon. These were all safe men, and 
Gauden was not likely to proclaim himself an unpostor 
He pleaded his authorship, however, as a claim to prefer- 
ment at the Eostoration, when the church spoils came to 
be partitioned among the conquerors, and he received the 
bishopric of Exeter A bishopnc — because less than the 
highest preferment could not be offered to one whose pen 
had done each signal service, and Exeter — because the 
poorest see (then valued at 600Z a year) was good enough 
for a man who had taken the covenant and comphed with 
the usurping government By ceaseless importunity the 
author of the Eikon Basdtke obtained afterwards the see 
of Worcester, while the portion of the author of Etkono- 
hlaeies vras poverty, infamy, and calumny A century 
after Mflton’s death it was safe for the most populai 
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wnter of the day to Ear tliat tlie praver from the Arcadia 
had heen interpolated m the E’kon hj hlllton hiTTi?eIf 
and then hy him charged npon the King aa s plagianem 
(Johnam, Lircc of the Foots ) 



CHAPTER rg. 


UILTOH AND SALMAfinja — BUNDNUSS. 

The myatory vrluch long suirounded the authorship ol 
Uilon Basihlce lends a literary interest to Jtdton’s share in 
tl»t controTorsy, which does not belong to his next ap- 
pearance m print Besides, his pamphlets against Salma 
Blue and Moms are written m Latin, and to the general 
reader in this country and in America inaccessible m 
cgnsequence In Milton’s day it was otherwise , the 
Widest circle of readers could only bo reached through 
Latim For this reason, when Charles II wanted a 
pubhc vindication of his father’s memory, it was mdis- 
pensable that it should bo composed m that language 
The Exkon was accordingly turned into Latin, by one of 
the royal chaplains, Eple, afterwards Bishop of Sahsbuiy 
But this was not enough , a defence in form was necessary, 
an Apologia Soeraits, such as Plato composed for his 
master after his death. It must not only be written m 
Latm, but m such Latm as to ensure its being read. 

In 1649 Charles II was hving at the Hague, and it so 
happened that the man, who was in the highest repute in 
all Europe as a I&tmist, was professor at the neighbouring 
nmversitf' of Leyden. Salmasiua (Claude de SaumaiBe) 
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waa commlBsloned to prepare a manifesto, which shonld be 
at once a vindication of Charles’s memory, and an mdict- 
ment against the regicide government Salmasins was a 
man of enormous reading and no judgment He says oi 
himself that he wrote Latm m^^e easily than his mother 
tongue (French) And his Latin was all the more read 
able because it was not classical or idiomatic With all 
has reading — and hojiac Casaubon had said of him when 
in his teens that ho had mcredible erudition — he was 
still, at sixty, quite unacquainted with pubhc affairs, and 
bad neither the pohtician’s tact necessary to draw a state 
paper as Clarendon would have drawn it, nor the hteraiy 
tact which had enabled Erasmus to command the ear ol 
the pubhc Salmasius undertook his task as a profes- 
sional advocate, though without pay, and Milton accepted 
the duty of replying as advocate for the Parhament, also 
without reward , he was fighting for a cause which was not 
another's but his own. ' 

Sahnasius' Defensio regia — that was the title of his 
book — reached this country before the end of 1649 The 
Council of State, in very unnecessary alarm, issued a pro- 
hibition On 8th January, 1660, the Council ordered 
“ that Mr Milton do prepare something m answer to the 
book of Salmasius” Early m March, 1651, Milton’s 
answer, entitled Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, was out 
Milton was as much above Salmasius m mental power 
as he was inferior to him in extent of book knowledge 
But the conditions of retort which he had chosen to 
accept neutralised this supenority TTth greater power 
was spent in a greater force of invective Instead of 
eottmg out the case of the Parhament m all the strength 
of which it was capable, Milton is intent upon tripping 
up Salmasius, contradicting him, and maVing him odiour 
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cpectators of this literary dueL The only question was 
whether Salmaaiua could heat the new champion, or the 
new man heat Salmasius, at a match of vituperation 
Salmasins of course put m a rejoinder His rapid pen 
found no difficulty in turning (Off 300 pages of fluent 
Latin. It was his last occupation He died at Spa, 
where he was taking the waters, in September, 1663, and 
his reply was not puhjhshed till 1660, after the Eestoration, 
when all interest had died out of the controversy If it 
he true that the work was written at Spa, without hooks 
at hand, it is certainly a miraculous efibrt of memory H 
does no credit to Salmasius, He had raked together, after 
the example of Scioppius against Scahger, all the tittle- 
tattle which the English exiles had to retail about Milton 
and his antecedents BramhaU, who bore Milton a special 
grudge, was the channel of some of this scandal, and 
BramhaU’s source was possibly Chappell, the tutor with 
whom Milton had had the early misunderstanding* (See 
above p 6) If any one thinks that classical studies ql 
themselves cultivate the taste and the sentiments, let him 
look mto Sahnasius’s Eesponsto There he wiU see the 
first scholar of his age not thinking it unbecoming to taunt 
Milton with his blindness, m such language as t.Vns "a 
puppy, once my pretty httle man, now blear-eyed, o::, 
rather a blindling , having never had any mental vision, 
he has now lost his bodily sight , a silly coxcomb, fancy- 
ing himself a beauty , an unclean beast, with nothing 
more human about him than his guttering eyehds , the 
fittest doom for him would be to hang him on the highest 
gallows, and set his head on the Tower of London.” These 
are some of the incivihties, not by any means the most 
revolting, but such as I dare reproducef- of tVuR literary 
1 "erfare. « 
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isalma^iu'i’s taunt nLonl Milton’e vonnl pon la no lean 
Irlco than liia other gibwi Tho places of tho ‘^0 who 
Rcrrcd tlie CommomveaUh, »roro places of *' hard ■(vorkniid 
ahort ritioiip " Mjlton ncaor received for hia Dcfensio a 
Pixponce heyond lus oflvial salary It has indeed been 
asserted that bo iras paid 1000/ for it by order of Parba- 
mont, and this f ilsohood Ln\ing been adopted by Johnson 
— hinisi.lf a pensioner — lias passed iijh) all tho biographies, 
and TTill no doubt continue In bo repeated to the end of 
hmo Tins IB a just nemesis upon Milton, ivho on bis 
part bad tvriUed Salmosius witb having been complimontod 
by tbo exiled King mtb a parse of 100 Jacobuses for his 
performance Tbo one insinuation ivos as false as the 
other Charles II was too poor to offer more than thanks 
Milton aves too proud to rctoivo for defending his country 
what tho Parliament was willing to pay Sir Peter 
Wentworth, of LiUiugston Lovell, in Oxfordshire, loft in 
his wilT 100/ to Jlilton for his book against Salmasms 
5ut this was long after the Eestoration, and Milton did 
not livo to receive tho legacy 

Instead of receiving an honoranum for his Defence of 
the English People, Milton had paid for it a sacrifice for 
which money could not compensate him. His eyesight, 
though quick, as he was a proficient with the rapier, had 
never been strong His constant headaches, his late 
study, and (thinks pSiUips) his perpetual tampering with 
physic to preserve his sight, concurred to bring the 
calamity upon him It had been steadily coming on for 
a dozen years before, and about 1650 the sight of the left 
eye was gone He was warned by his doctor that if he 
persisted in using the remaining eye for book-work, he 
would lose that ftio “ Tho choice lay before me,” Milton 
writes ill the Second Defence, “between dereliction of o 
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BTipport his calamity He could not foresee that, m 
less than ton years, the great work would he totally anni- 
hilatod, hifl pamphlet would be merged m the obsolete 
mass of civil war tracts, and the Defentw, on which he 
had expended his last y^ of eyesight, only mentioned 
because it had been wntton by the author of Paradns 
Lost 

The nature of Milton’s disease is nqt* ascertainable from 
the account he has given of it. In the well-known passage 
of Paradue Lost, m 26, he hesitates between amsurosis 
(drop serene) and cataract (suffusion) 

So tiuok a drop aarene hath quench’d their orba, 

Or dim fluffnaion veil'd. 

^ medical jfriend referred to by Professor Alfred Stem, 
tells him that some of the symptoms are more like 
glaucoma Milton himself has left such an account as a 
patient ignorant of the anatomy of the organ could give 
It throws no hght on the nature of the malady But it is 
charactenstic of Mdton that even his affliction does not 
destroy his sohcitude about his personal appearance The 
taunts of his enemies about “ the lack-lustre eye, guttermg 
with prevalent rheum ” did not pass unfelt In his Secoiid 
Defence Milton informs the world that his eyes “ are ex- 
ternally uninjured. They shine with an unclouded light, 
just like the eyes of ode whose vision is perfect. This is 
the only pomt m which I am, against my wiU, a hypo- 
crite ” The vindication appears again m Sonnet xix 
“ These eyes, though clear To outward view of ble mi s h or 
of spot " In later years, when the exordium of Book m. of 
Paradise Lost was composed, m the pathetic story of his 
blindness, this little touch of vanity has disappeared, as 
incompatible with the solemn dignity of the occasion. 
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mLTO\ KORUS — THE SECOVD DEEZSCE — THE DEPEKC: 

FOR HIMSELF 

Civil lustoiy is largely a history of ivars between states, 
and hterary history is no less the record of qnarrels^ m 
print between jealous authors Poets and artists, more 
susceptible than practical men, seem to hvo a life of per- 
petual •wrangle. The history of these petty feuds is not 
healthy mteUectual food, it is at best amusin" scandal 

* ’ O Q 

But these quarrels of authors do not degrade the authors 
in our eyes, they only sho-w them to be, -what -we 
knew, as vain, irritable, and opmionative as other meiL 
Ben Jonson, Dryden, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, belabour 
their enemies, and we see nothing incongruous in their 
domg so It IS not so when the awful majesty of Milton 
descends from the empyrean throne of contemplation to 
use the language of the gutter or the fish-market. The 
bathos IS unthinkable. The universal intellect of Bacon 
shrank to the paltry pursuit of place The disproportion 
between the intellectual capaciousness and the moral aim 
jara upon the sense of fitness, and the name of Bacon, 
wisest, meanest," has passed Into a proverb. Milton’c fall 
IS far worse It is not hero a union of grasp lumd "with an 
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Ignoble ambition, but the plunge of the moral nature iteell 
from the highest heights to that despicable region of 
vulgar scumhty and hbel, which is below the level of 
average gentihty and education. The name of Milton Is a 
synonym for sublimity »He has endowed our language 
with the loftiest and noblest poeby it possesses, and the 
same man is found employing speech for the most unworthy 
purpose to which it can be put, th^t of defaming and 
vilifying a personal enemy, and an enemy so mean that 
barely to have been mentioned by Milton had been an 
honour to him In Salmasius, Mdton had at least been 
measuring his Latm agamat the Latin of the first classicist 
of the age In Alexander Morns he wreaked august 
penods of Eoman eloquence upon a vagabond preacher, of 
chmnce fortimes and tarnished reputation, a gracvXus 
eeunens, who appeared agamst Mdton by the turn of 
accident^ and not as the representative of the opposite 
principle In crushing Moms, Mdton could not begude 
huuself with the idea that he was serving a causa 

In 1662 our country began to reap the fruits of the 
costly efforts it had made to obtam good government. A 
central authority was at last estabhshed, stronger than 
any which had existed since Elisabeth, and one which 
extended over Scotland and Ireland, no less than over 
England. The ecclesiastical and dynastic aims of the 
Stuart monarchy had been replaced by a national pohcy, 
m which the interests of the people of Great Bntam sprang 
to the first place The immediate consequence of this 
union of vigour and patriotism, in the government, was the 
self-assertion of England as a commercial, and therefore 
as a naval power This awakened spirit of conscious 
strength meant T?iir with the Dutch, who whdo England 
was pnrs tTing ecclesiastical ends, had possessed themselvce 
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of the trade of the -worli War accordingly broke onl 
eady m 1662 Even before it came to real fighting, the 
war of pampbleta bad recommenced The prohibition of 
Sabnasius’ Defensio regia annulled itself as a matter ol 
course, and Sabnasius rvas bee to prepare a second 
Defenew in answer to Milton Eor the most vulnerable 
pomt of the new English Commonwealth, was through the 
odium excited on ‘•the continent against regicide And 
the quarter finm which the monarchical pamphlets were 
hurled against the English repubhc, was the press of the 
repuhhc of the TJmted Pro'vinces, the country which had 
set the first example of successful reheUion against its law 
fill prmce 

Before Sabnasius’ reply was ready, there was launched 
from the Hague, in March, 1662, a virulent royakst 
piece in Latin, under the title of Regn sanguinis clamor 
ad caelum (Cry of the King’s blood to Heaven against the 
English pamcides) Its 160 pages contained the usual 
royalist mvective in a rather common style of hyperboba’d 
declamation, such as that “ m comparison of the execution 
of Charles L, the guilt of the Jews m crucifying Christ 
was as nothing ” Exaggerated praises of Sabnasius were 
followed by scumlous and rabid abuse of Miltoru In the 
stjle of the most shameless Jesuit lampoon, the Ampht- 
iheairum or the Scaliger hgpobolimcBUs, and ■with Jesuit 
tactics, every odious crime is imputed to the object of 
the satire, ■without regard to truth or probabibty Exiles 
ore proverbially credulous, and it is likely enough that 
the gossip of the English refugees at the Hague was much 
employed m improving or mvonting stones about the 
man, who had dared to answer the royabst champion in 
Latm as good as his o^wn. Sabnasius in' his Defensio had 
employed these stones, distorting tho sTents of Milton's 
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life to discredit him But for the author of the Clamor 
there was no such excuse, for the book was composed in 
England, by an author living in Oxford and London, who 
had every opportunity for informing himself accurately 
of the facts about Mdtoa’s life and conversation He 
chose rather to heap up at random the traditional vocabu- 
lary of defamation, which the Cathohc theologians had 
employed for some generations past, as* their best weapon 
against their adversaries In these infamous productions, 
hatched by cebbate pedants in the foul atmosphere of the 
Jesuit colleges, the gamut of charges always ranges from 
bad grammar to unnatural crime The only circumstance 
which can be alleged m mitigation of the excesses of the 
Regii sanguinis clamor is that Mdton had provoked the 
ouRdl by hiB own violence He who throws dirt must 
expect that dirt wiU be thrown back at him, and when it 
comes to jnud-throwing, the blackguard has, as it is nght 
that he should have, the best of it 
Che author of the Glamor was Peter Du I^tonbn, a con 
of the celebrated French Calvinist preacher of the same 
name The author not darmg to entrust his pamphlet to 
an English press, had sent it over to Holland, where it 
was printed under the supervision of Alexander Iforus 
fhiB llorus (More or Moir) was of Scottish parentage, but 
bom (1616) at Costres^ where his father was prmcipal of 
the Protestant coUego Morns fitted the Clamor with a 
preface, in which Milton was further roiiled, and et} kd c 
“ monstrum horrendum, informc, ingcns, cui lumen 
adomtum " The secret of the authorship was strictly 
kept, and Moms haimg he«n Imown to bo concerned in 
the pubbcalion, wts soon transformed m publu belief into 
the author So it was reported to Stilton, and so Milton 
behoved Ho ntiThcd his wrath, and took two jearr! to 
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meditate his bloir He catised Inquiries to be made into 
ilorus’s antecedents It happened that blorns’s condnct 
had been ivanting in discretion^ especially in his relations 
vath vomen. He had been equally imprudent in his 
utterances on some of the certaiilties of CalTinistic divinity 
It VT-as easy to collect any amount of evidence under both 
these heads The system of VirV discipline offered a 
ready-made machinery of espionage and delation The 
standing jest of the fifteenth century on the “govemante ” 
of the cure vraa replaced, in Calvmistic countries, by the 
anmety of every minister to detect his brother minister in 
any intimacy upon vrhich a scandalous construction could 
be put 

iloruB endeavoured, through every channel at his c<im- 
mand, to convince Iklilton that he was not the authol’ of 
the Olamor He could have saved himself by revealing 
the real author, who was lurkmg all the whilg dose, to 
initon's dbow, and whose safety depended on Moms 
silence This high-minded respect for another’s secreh' is 
more to Moms' honour, than any of the petty gossip about 
him IS to ins discredit He bad nothing to offer, there- 
fore, but negative essurances, and mere denial weighed 
nothing with Milton, who was fully convinced that Moms 
bed from terror. iMton’s Deferuno Secunda came out m 
May, 1654 In this pmce (wnttfn m Latm) Moms is 
throughout assumed to he the author of the Olamor, aud 
as such is pursued through many pages m a strain of 
invective, in which banter is mingled with ferocity The 
Hague tittle-tattle about Moms’s love-affairs is set forth 
in the pomp of Milton’s loftiest Tatm. Sonorous periods 
could hardly be more disproportioned to their material 
content. To have kisced a girl is painted as the blackest 
of c n cea The eublims and the ndiculous are here 
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blended ^v^lboat tho stop between llilton desconds even 
to abuse the publiahor, Vine, ■nbo liad oflicially signed Ins 
name to Morus’s preface Tho mixture of fanatical choler 
and grotesque joculanty, in which ho rolls forth his 
charges of incontinence ^against Moms, and of potty 
knavery against Vlac, is onl} sai ed from bomg unseemly 
by being ndiculous. The comedy is complete when we 
remember that Koms had not wnttop tho Clamor, not 
Vlac tho preface Milton’s rage blimJed him , he is mad 
Ajax castigating innocent sheep uiatcad of Achtcans 

Tho Latm pamphlets are indifijicnsable to a knowledge 
of Milton’s disposition. We see in them his grand dis- 
dain of hia opponents, reproducing the concentrated in- 
tellectual scorn of tho Latm Poraius , his certainty of the 
absolute justice of bis own cause, and the punty of his own 
motives This lofty cast of thought is combmed with an 
eagerness to answer the meanest taunts Tho intense sub- 
jectivity njf the poet breaks out m these paragraphs, and 
while he should bo stating the case of the republic, he holds 
Europe listerung to an account of himself, his accomplish 
ments, his studies and travels, his stature, the colour of his 
eyes, his skill In fencmg, dm. These egoistic utterances 
must have seemed to Milton's contemporanes to bo mtru 
sive and irrelevant vanity Paradise Lost was not as yet, 
and to the Council of State Milton was, what he was 
to 'Whitelocke, “ a bind man who wrote Latm." But 
these paragraphs, m which he talks of himself, are to us 
the only livmg fragments out of many hundred worthless 
pages 

To the Defesmo Secunda there was of course n reply 
by Morns, It was entitled Ftdss Pttbltca, because it 
was largely compuied of testunonials to character "When 
one pnesi charges another with unchaataty, the world 
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looks on and langha. But it is no laughing matter to 
the defendant m such an action He can alwaTS bring 
exculpatory evidence, and in spite of any evidence he Is 
always beheved to he guilty The effect of Milton’s 
furious denunciation of Moms had been to damage his 
credit m rehgious circles, and to make mothers of famlhes 
shy of allowing him to visit at their houses, 

Milton might h^ve been content with a victory which, 
as Gibbon said of hia own, “ over such an antagonist 
was a sufficient humihation ” Milton’s magnanimity was 
no match for h i s irritation. He published a rejomder 
to Morus’s Ftdes Puhlica, reiterating his behef that Moms 
was author of the Clamor, but that it was no mattei 
whether he was or not, smee by pubhshing the book, 
and furnishing it with a recommendatory preface, he had 
made it his own. The charges against kloms’ character 
he reiterated, and strengthened by new " facts,” which 
Moras’s enemies had hastened to contribute to the budget 
of calumny These imputations on character, mixed with 
Insmuations of unorthodoiy, such as are ever nfe in 
clerical controversy, Milton invests with the moral indig 
nation of a prophet denouncmg the enemies of Jehovah 
He expends a wealth of vituperative Latm which makes 
us tremble, till we remember that it in put m motion to 
crush an msoct 

This Pro se defensio (Defence fof himself), appeared m 
August, 1656 Moms met it by a supplementary Fxdee 
Pubhea, and Milton, resolved to have the last word, met 
him by a Supplement to the Defence The reader will be 
glad to hear that this is the end of the Morns controversy 
We leave Milton’s victim boned under the mountains of 
opprobnouB Latin hero heaped upon huu — this “ curcum 
forancus phannecopola, vnuisaimus cuculator,, propudJ 
um hominis ot proetibulum,” 



CHAPTER XI 


hUnS BEORETABTSHIP OOME8 TO AN BlfD MILTON’S 

FRIiBNDS 

It 13 no part of Milton's biography to relate the course of 
pnbhc events in these momentous years, merely because 
as Latin secretary he formulated the despatches of the 
Protector or of his Coimcil, and because these Xatm 
letters *are incoiporated in Milton’s works. On the 
gpurse of afiairs Milton’s voice had no influence, as he 
had no part in then transaction. Milton was the last 
man of whom a practical pohtician would have sought 
advice He knew nothing of the temper of the nation, 
and treated all that opposed his own view with supreme 
disdain. On the other hand, idealist though he was, he 
does not move m the sphere of speculative pohtics, or 
count among those ^philosophic names, a few in each 
century, who have influenced, not action but thought 
Accordingly his opmions have for us a purely personal 
interest. They are part of the character of the poet 
Milton, and do not belong to either world, of action or 
of nimd. 

The course of»hi5 pohtical convictions up to 1664 has 
been trsfted in our narrative thus far His breeding at 
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home, at school, at college, \ra3 that of a member of the 
Established Church, but of the Puritan and CalTinistic, 
not of the Xnudian and Anruman, party ■m.thin its pale. 
By 1641, rre find that his Puntanism has developed 
Into Presbytenanism , he deap^s, not to destroy the 
Church, but to reform it by abolishing government by 
bishops, and substitutmg the Scotch or Genevan disci 
pline. When he o^te his Reason of Church Govern- 
ment (1642), he 18 stiU a royalist, not m the cavaliei 
sense of a person attached to the reigning sovereign, or 
the Stuart family, hut still retaining the hehef of his 
age that monarchy m the abstract had somevrhat of divine 
sanction. Before 1649, the divine right of monarchy, 
and the claim of Presbytery to be scriptural, have yielded 
m hiB mind to a ■wider conception of the nghta of the mf n 
and the Christian. To use the party names of the tune, 
Milton the Presbytenan has expanded into Milton the 
Independent There is to be no State Church,''and m- 
stead of a monarchy there is to be a commonwealtji 
V ery soon the situation developes the important question 
hoir this commonwealth shall be administered — whether 
by a representative assembly, or by a picked council, or 
a smgle governor T hi s question "was put to a test m the 
Parliament of 1654 The experiment of a representative 
assembly, begun m September 1654, broke down m 
January 1655 Before it was tried Ve find Milton m his 
Second Defence, m May 1654, recommending Cromwell to 
govern not by a Parhament, hut by a council of officers , 
I e. he IB a commonwealth's man. Arrived at this point, 
would Milton take his stand upon doctrinaire repuh- 
hcanism, and lose sight of hberty m the attempt to 
secure equahty, as his friends Vane, Overton, Bradshaw 
would have done 1 Or iTould fais idealist eialtatron sweep 
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him on into some ono of the current fanaticisms, Leveller, 
Fifth Monarcliy, or Muggktonian ? Unpractical as he 
was, ho was close enough to State affairs as Latin Secre- 
tary, to see that personal government by the Protector 
was, at the moment, the ^nly solution. If the hberties 
that had been conquered by the sword were to be main- 
tained, between levelling chaos on the one hand, and 
rojahst reaction on the other, it wos^ihe Protector alone 
to whom those who pnrcd hberty above party names 
could look. Accordingly Milton may be regarded from 
the year 1654 onwards as an Olivenan, though with 
particular resorvationa He saw — it was impossible for 
a man in his situation not to see — the unavoidable 
necessity which' forced Cromwell, at this moment, to 
undertake to govern without a representative assembly 
The pohtioal necessity of the situation was absolute, and 
all reasonable men who were embarked in the cause felt 
it to be So 

^Through all those stages Milton passed m the space of 
twenty years — Church-Puntan, Presbytenan, Royalist, 
Independent, Commonwealth’s man, Ohvenan These 
political phases were not the acquiescence of a placeman, 
or mdifferentist, in mutations for which he does not care , 
still less were they changes either of party or of opinion 
"Whatever he thought, Milton thought and felt intensely, 
and expressed emphatically , and even his enemies could 
not acouse him of a shadow of mconsistency or wavenng 
m his prmciples. On the contrary, tenacity, or persistence 
of idea, amounted m him to a senous defect of character 
A conviction once formed dominated him, so that, as in 
the controversy with Morns, he could not be persuaded 
that he had macJb a mistake, No mind, the histoiy of 
which w^ have an opportunity of intimately studying, 
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conld be more of one p’ece end texture than that of 
Milt-oii firom vouth to see The names, Trlncli Tre ars 
obliged to give to hia successiTe pobticsl stages, do not 
Indicate shades of colour adopted from the prevailing 
pohhcal ground, but the gerpine development of the 
pubhc consciousness of Punian England repealed in an 
indmduaL IGiton moved forv-ani not because Crom'R'eU 
and the rest advanced, but vrith Cromwell and the rest. 
"We may perhaps describe the motive force as a passionate 
attachment to personal liberty, liberty of thonght and 
action. This ideal force working in the minds of a few, 
“ those worthies t^hich are the soul of that enterprise ” 
(r<rir'“c of had been the mainspring of the whole 

revolution The Levellers, Quakers, Fdth hlonarchymen, 
and the wilder Anabaptist sects, only showed the work- 
ings of the same idea m men. whose intellects bad no*’ 
been disciplined by education or experience. The idea of 
liberty, formulated into a doctrme, and bowed devm to as 
a holy creed, made some of its best disciples, such as 
Hamson and Overton, useless at the most critical junc- 
ture The party of anti-Ohvenan repubheans, the In- 
transigentes, became one of the greatest di&calties of the 
Government, ililion, with his idealism, his thorougn- 
ness, and obstinate persistence, was not unLiely to have 
shipwrecked upon the same rock. He was saved by his 
constancy to the principle or religfous liberty, wlncb W'ls 
found with the par^y that had destroyed the Hing 
because he would not be rclea by a Parliament, while m 
1655 it supported the Protecto- in goTeminsr without a 
ParLament. Supreme authowiv m itselt was not Crom- 
well's aim , he used i'^ only to secure tne fulfilment of 
those ideas of religious libe-ty, civil order and Protes^art 
iscardancy in Europe, which filleo ms whole t'ouL To 
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Jililton, as to Cromtvell, fonnn, wbethor of vrorslup or 
goTcnmcnt, vrcro but meins to an end, and were to bo 
cbinged ■whenever expediency might require 

In 1655, then, Jldton ivas an Obvenan, but mth 
reservations The most^important of these reservations 
regarded the relation of the state to tho church, Crom- 
well never v holly dropped tho scheme of a national 
church It was, indeed, to ho as comprehensive as pos- 
cible , Episcopacy was pulled down, Presbytery was not 
set up, but individual miniEtcra might bo Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian in sentiment, provided they satisfied a cortam 
standard, intelligible enough to that generation, of “ god- 
liness ” Here hlilton seems to have remamed throughout 
upon tho old Independent platform , he will not have 
t]ie civd power stop over its hmite into the province of 
religion at all Many matters, in which the old prelatic 
church had usurped upon the domain of the state, should 
be replffced under the secular authonty But the spmtual 
region was matter of conscience, and not of external 
regulation. 

A further reservation which Milton would make related 
to endowments, or the mamtenance of ministers The 
Protectorate, and the constitution of 1657, mamtamed an 
established clergy in the enjoyment of tithes or other 
settled stipends Hothing was more abhorrent to Milton’s 
sentiment than state* payment m rehgious things The 
minister who receives such pay becomes a state pensioner, 

‘a hireling ” The law of tithes is a Jewish law, repealed 
by tho Gospel, under which the minister is only main 
tamed by the free'will offerings of the congregation to 
which ho mmiaters This antipathy to hired preachers 
was one of Milton’s earhest convictaons It thrusts itself 
rather mportunately, into hycidxix (16S6), and reappears 
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In tha Sonnet to Cromwell {Sonnet rvn , 1662), before it la 
dogmatically expounded m the pamphlet, Comxderatvms 
touching means to remove Hirelings out of the Church 
(1669) Of the two corruptions of the church by the 
secular power, one by force, t^e other by pay, Milton 
regards the last as the most dangerous “ Under force, 
though no thank to the forcers, true religion ofltimes best 
thrives and flounahes , but the corruption of teachers, 
most commonly the effect of hire, is the very bane of 
truth in them who are so corrupted." hlor can we tax 
this aversion to a salaried ministry, with being a mono- 
mama of sect. It is essentially involved in the conception 
of religion as a spiritual state, a state of grace A soul m 
this state can only be ministered to by a brother m a like 
frame of mind To assign a place with a salary, is to ofi^r 
a pecuniary inducement to simulate this qualification 
This principle may be wrong, but it is not unreasonable 
It IS the very pnnciple on which the England of-nur day 
has decided agamst the endowment of science The 
endowment of the church was to Mil ton the poison of 
rehgion, and m so thinking he was but true to his con- 
ception of rehgion Cromwell, whatever may have been 
his speculative opmions, decided m favour of a state 
endowment, upon the reasons, or some of them, which 
have moved modem statesmen to maintam church esta 
blishments 

With whatever reservations, Milton was an Ohvenam 
Supportmg the Protector’s policy, he admired his conduct, 
and has recorded his admiration m the memorable sonnet 
nil How the Protector thought of Milton, or even 
that he knew him at all, there remains no evidence. 
Eapoleon said of Corneille that, if he<had hved in his 
day, he would have made him his first cministet 
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Mdton’n idoxi "sroro not ench ns could havo value In the 
eyes of a praclical Etatcaman Yet Cromwell was not 
always talking nd\nco, or discussing business Ho, who 
could take a liking for the gonuuio inwardness of the 
enlhuEiast George Fox, ®m)ght have boon expected to 
appreciate equal unworldlinoss, joined with culture and 
reading, in Jill tom “If," snjs Neal, “tliore was a man 
in England who excelled m any fac’olty or science, the 
Protector would find him out and row ard him ” But the 
excellence vhich the Protector prized was aptness for 
public employment, and this was the veij quahty in 
which hfillon uas deficient 

The poverty of hlilton’a state letters has been often 
remarked. Ynienover weighty negotiations are going on, 
other pens than his are employed. We may asenbe this 
to his blindness, Milton could only dictate, and there- 
fore evjjything entrusted to him must pass through an 
amanuensis, who might blab One exception to the 
(Xunmonplace cliaractor of the state papers there is. The 
massacre of the Vaudois by their own sovereign, Charles 
Emanuel II , Duke of Savoy, excited a thrill of horror m 
England greater than the massacres of Scio or of Batak 
roused in our time For in Savoy it was not humamty 
only that was outraged, it was a dehberate assault of the 
Papal half of Europ9 upon an outpost of the Protestant 
cause 

One effect of the Puritan revolution had been to 
alter entirely the foreign policy of England By nature, 
by geographical pomtion, by commercial occupations, 
and the free spirit of the natives, these islands were 
marked out to members of the northern confederacy 
of progressive and emancipated Europe The foreign 
policy of Elisabeth had been steady adheaion to this 
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IfifT of nahuG. The tvro fiist SmcxtSj coqce'^g 
Tritli Eemi-catliolicism at home, had leaned Trith all the 
■weight of the croTm and of goTemment towards cathohc 
connexions The country had always ofiered a ram re- 
Eistance , the Padiament of 1651 had been dismissed for 
adTising James to join the continental protestants against 
Spam. It was certain, therefore, that when the goTem- 
ment hecame Pnifam, its foreign pohcy wonld again 
become that of Elisabetb. This must hare been tbe case 
even if Cromwell bad not been tbeie. He saw not only 
that England must be a partner m tbe general protestant 
m^’erest, bnt that it fell to England to make tbe com- 
bination and to lead it. He acted m tois with xus nsnsl 
decision. He placed England m her natural antagonism 
to Spam , he made peace with the Dn'-ch ; he conrt^i 
the fnendship of the Swiss Cantons, and the alliance of 
the Scandmavian and German Pnnces , and to France, 
which had a diviaed mterest, he made advantageous 
offers provided the CaramJ wonld disconnect iumseh' 
from the nitramontane party 

It was m April lo55 tha*' the Tandois atrocitie:: 
mddenly added the impulse of relicions svmpathv to tne 
per man ent gravitation of the poLncai forces In all 
caihohc conntries the Jesuits had bv tMs time male 
taemselves masters or tae conncils of the pnnces The 
aim of J esnit pohcy m tae seventesn'h centmy was notnmg 
Icac than the entire ei*irpat:oa of p-o^esammsm and pno- 
tc-ionts m the coantnes wmch thev mlci The m- 
habitants of certain Piedmontese vadleys had held from 
time imm emorial, ana long before Lnihe', tenets and 
fonns of worJnp very like taose to which the Germca 
m*o-mcrs baa soagbt to Dnng back tSe cnumb. The 
Va..! OS' irere rrctchedly poor, and had been mces-'antij 
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the ohjccta of og^taion and porsccution. In January 
lG5i, a Buddon detenumahon was taken by the Turin 
go\ emmout to mal e them conform to the catholic ro- 
hgion by force Tlio rrholo of the mhabitantfl of three 
vaUoys -R-ero ordered to ^uit the country ■within throe 
daj % under pain of death and confmcation of goods, unless 
they ■would become, or undertake to become, cathohe. 
They sent their humble remonstran^fs to the court of 
Turin against this edict Tho remonstrances were dis- 
regarded, and mihtary execution was ordered On April 
17, 1G55, the soldiers, recruits from all countnes — the 
Insh are specially mentioned — were let loose upon the 
unarmed populatiom hfurdor and rape and burning 
are tho ordinary incidents of mihtary execution- These 
wore not enough to satisfy the ferocity of the cathohe 
soldiery, who rovoUed for many days in the infliction of 
all that brutal lust or savage cruelty can suggest to men 
It wa^ nearly a month before the news reached Eng- 
land A cry of horror went through the country, and 
Cromwell said it came “as near his heart as if his ovra 
nearest and dearest had been concerned ” A day of hu 
mihation was appointed, largo coUectione were made for 
tho sufferers, and a special envoy was despatched to re- 
monstrate ■with tho Duke of Savoy Cardinal Marann, 
however, seeing the importance which the Lord Protector 
would acquire by taking the lead on this occasion, stepped 
in, and patched up a hasty arrangement, the treaty of 
Pignorol, by which some sort of fallacious protection was 
ostensibly secured to the survivors of the massacre 
All the despatches in this business were composed by 
Mdton But he only found the words , especially m the 
letter to the Duk6*^)f Savoy, the tone of which is much 
more mo<?jrate than wo should have expected, consider- 
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lug that Blake ■was in the Mediterranean, and master ol 
the coasts of the Duke’s dominions It is impossible to 
extract from these letters any characteristic trait, unless 
it IS from the speech which the envoy, Morland, ■was m- 
structed 'to dehver at Turin, inj ■which it is said that all 
the Neros of all ages had never contrived inhumanities 
so atrocious, as what had taken place m the Vaudois 
valleys Thus restricted m his official commumcations, 
Milton gave vent to his personal feelings on the occasion 
in the well-kno'wn sonnet (iviii ) “ Avenge, 0 Lord, thy 
slaughtered samts, whose hones Lie scattered on the Alpme 
mountains cold.” 

It has been already said that there remains no trace of 
any personal mtercourse between Milton and CromwelL 
He seems to have remamed equally unknown to, or «jui- 
regarded by, the other leading men in the Grovemment or 
the Council It is vam to conjecture the cause of this 
general neglect Some have found it m the coldness 
■with which Milton regarded, parts at least of, the poljcy 
of the Protectorate Others refer it to the ha'ughty nature 
of 'the man, who 'will neither ask a favour, nor make the 
first advances towards intimacy This last supposition is 
nearer the truth than the former An expression he uses 
In a private letter may he cited m its support. Wntmg 
to Peter Heimhach m 1667, 'to excuse himself from givmg 
him a recommendation to the jElnglish ambassador m 
HoUand, he says “ I am sorry that I am not able to do 
this , I have very httle acquaintance ■with those m power, 
Inasmuch as I keep very much to my nwn house, and 
prefer to do so ” Something may also be set do'wn to 
the character of the Puritan leaders, ahen to all poetry, 
and knowing no books but the Bible 

Ihe mental isolation in which the great poet llird hi* 
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hfo, (f n romirkiblo foilnrc of Ina ktograpliy It was not 
only nfk’t tlw Ivcsloration that ho appears lonely and 
fnendicss j it was ninch llio same dniing the previous 
period of the Parliament and the Protectorate Just at 
one tiniej about 1641 , woihcar from our test authority, 
Philbps, of his cultivating the society of men of lus own 
ago, and “ keeping a gawdy-dny," but this only once in 
three weeks or a month, inth “ two QiRtlomcn of Gray’s 
Inn" Ho had, thoioforo, known what it 1108 to be 
sociable. But the general tononr of his life n os other , 
proud, reserved, self^ontamcd, repellent , brooding over 
hiB own ideas, not cosily admitting into his mind the 
ideas of others It is indeed an erroneous estimate of 
Milton to attribute to him a hard or austere nature He 
haci all the quick sonsibdity w bich belongs to the poetic 
tomporamont, and longed to bo loved that be might love 
again. But be had to pay the penalty of all who bebeve 
m their own ideas, m that their ideas come between 
tbqjn and the persons that approach them, and constitute 
a mental barrier which can only be broken down by 
sympathy And sympathy for ideas is hard to find, just 
m proportion as those ideas are profoimd, far-reaching, 
the fruit of long study and meditation. Hence it was 
that Milton did not associate readily with his contem 
poranes, but was affable and instructive m conversation 
witn young persons, and those who would approach him 
In the attitude of disciples His daughter Deborah, who 
could toll 80 bttle about him, remembered that he was 
dehghtful company, the life of a circle, and that he was 
BO, through a flow of subjects, and an nnaffected cheerfed- 
nesa and civility I would interpret thia testimony, the 
authenticity of wMbh is indisputable, of his demeanour 
with the young, and those who were modest enough to 
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wait upon Ma utterances. His isolation from his coevals, 
and from those who offered resistance, was the necessary 
consequence of his force of character, and the moral 
tenacity which endured no encroachment on the narrow 
scheme of thought, over which it was incessantly brood- 

mg 

Though, as J ohnson says, “his hterature was immense," 
there was no husnaiuty in it , it was fitted immovably 
into a scholastic frame-work Hence it was no bond of 
sympathy between him and other mem We find bim m 
no intimate relation with any of the contemporary men of 
learning, poets, or wits From such of them as were of 
the cavalier party he was estranged by pohtics That 
it was Milton’s interposition which saved Davenant’s 
life in 1661, even were the story better authenticated 
than it IS, 18 not an evidence of intimacy The three 
men moat eminent for learning (m the usually received 
sense of the word) in England at that day were Solden 
(d. 1664), Gataker (d 1664), and Archbishop Usher 
(d. 1666), all of whom were to be found in London 
With none of the three is there any trace of Milton over 
having had intercourse. 

It IS probable, but not certain, that it was at Milton’s 
intercession that the Council proposed to subsidise Brian 
Walton m his great enterprise— the Polyglott Bible. 

, the noblest monument of the learning of the Anghcan 
uTch, was projected and executed by the silenced 
orgy Fifteen years of spoliation and humiliation thus 
frmt of learning than the two centuries of 
ea and honour which have since elapsed As Brian 
aiton had, at one tune, been curate of Allhallows, 
rea rect, Milton may have known him, and it has 
en mferred that by Twells’ expression—" ThecCouncil of 
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FtAt/*, before Trbom bAving niation to them, brought 
thiH buPinc-w " — ^^lUon in moint 

JTol rnlh Jolin Hnlca, Cndworlh, Wbicbcoto, Uicholne 
BcnnrJ, Mono CajAubon, nor vutb any of the nion of 
ItUcrs •vrho ^rcro churcbnw'n, do ^\o find Lfilton m corro- 
fipondenco The interest of rcbgion woe more ponerftd 
than tlio interest of knowledge , and tlio author of Eikono- 
Ua/i'R must hnvo been held in Bpocii)!* abhorronco by the 
loyal clergy The general eontiment of this patty le os- 
prc'^sod m nacket’s tirade, for which the reader is referred 
to his Life of Axchbisliop WiUiams. 

From Proabytonans, such ns Thoophilus Gale or Baxter, 
Milton was equally separated by party Of Hobbes, 
ililton’s widow told Aubrey "that ho was not of his 
ao^uaintanco , that her husband did not like him at all, 
but would acknowledge him to be a man of great parts " 

Owing to these circumstances, the circle of Milton’s 
Intimates contains few, and those undistinguished names 
Ojio exception there was In Andrew Marvel Milton 
found one congenial spirit, incorruptible amid poverty, 
unbowed by defeat Marvel was twelve years Milton’s 
junior, and a Cambridge man (Trinity), like bimsolt He 
had bad better training still, having been for two years 
an inmate of Hunapploton, m the capacity of instructor 
to Mary, only daughter of the great Lord Fairfax In 
1652, Milton hod recommended Marvel for the appoint- 
ment of assistant secretary to himself, now that he was 
partially disabled by his hlindneas The recommendation 
was not effectual at the time, another man, Pbihp Mea- 
dows, obtaining the post It was not till 1667, when 
Meadows was sent on a mission to Denmark, that Marvel 
became Milton’s eJUeague. He remamed attached to him 
to the last. It were to be wished that ho^ 
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remlnjflcencea of Ms intercourse witli th.e poet in his later 
years, some authentic notice of him in his prose letters, 
Instead of a copy of verses, which attest, at least, his 
affectionate admiration for Milton’s great epic, though 
they are a poor specimen of histown poetical efforts. 

Of Marchmont l^eedham, and Samuel Harthb mention 
has been already made Durmg the eight years of his 
sojourn m the house, m Petty France, “ he was frequently 
visited by persons of quahty,” says Phillips The only 
name he gives is Lady Eanelagh This lady, by birth a 
Boyle, Bister of Bobert Boyle, had placed first her nephew, 
and then her son, under Mdton’s tmtion Of an excel- 
lent understanding, and hborally cultivated, she sought 
Mdton’s society, and as he could not go to visit her, 
she went to him. There are no letters of Milton addresasd 
to her, but he mentions her once as “a most supenoi 
woman," and when, m 1666, she left London for Ireland, 
he “ grieves for the loss of the one acquamtance which 
was worth to him aU the rest ” These names, with that 
of Dr Paget, exhaust the scanty list of Milton’s mtunates 
durmg this penod. 

To these older faends, however, must be added his 
former pupils, now become men, but remaining ever 
attached to their old tutor, seemg bim often when in 
London, and when absent correspondmg with bim. With 
them ho was “ aflCable and instructive m conversation." 
Henry Lawrence, son of the President of Ohver’s Council, 
and Cynao S kinn er, grandson of Chief Justice Coke, were 
tpocial favountea. With these he would sometimes “by 
the fire help waste a sullen day and it was these two 
uho called forth from him the only utterances of this 
tune which are not solemn, sonous, or^d. Sonnet xvi 
Ir a poetical mvitation to Homy Lawrence, “ o!r virtuouf 
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father virtrions son,” to a " neat repost,” not ■mthont -wine 
and song, to cheer the ■vnnter season. Besides these two, 
whoso names are familiar to us through the Sonnets, there 
was Lady Eanclagh's son, Richard Jones, who went. In 
1666, to Oxford, attended by his tutor, the German 
Heinnch Oldenburg We have two letters (Latin) 
addressed to Jones at Oxford, which are cunous as show- 
ing that Milton was as dissatisBed with that university 
even after the reform, with Ohver Chancellor, and Owen 
Vice-ChanceRor, as he had been with Cambridge. 

His two nephews, also his pupils, must have ceased at 
a very early ponod to he acceptable either as friends or 
compaiuone They had both — but the younger brother, 
John, more decidedly than Edward — ^passed Into the 
opposite camp This is a result of the uncle’s stnot system 
of Puntan discipline, which will surpnse no one who has 
observed that, in education, mind reacts against the pres- 
sure of wilL The teacher who seeks to impose his views 
mjses antagonists, and not disciples. The generation of 
young men who grew up under the Commonwealth were 
In intellectual revolt against the constramt of Puntaiusm, 
before they proceeded to pohtical revolution against its 
authonty Long before the reaction embodied itself m 
the political fact of the Restoration, it had manifested 
itself in popular hteratnre. The theatres were still closed 
by the pohce, but Davenant found a pubho in London to 
applaud an “entertainment by declamations and music, 
after the manner of the ancients” (1666) The press 
began timidly to venture on books of amurement, m a 
style of humour which seemed nbald and heathenish to 
the staid and sober covenanter Something of the jolhty 
and merriment of old Elisabethan days seemed to be In 
the air ^nt with a vast difference. Instead of “ daily 
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Ing ■^v^th the Iimooeiice of love,” as In England's Helicon 
(1600), or The Passionate Pilgrim, the sentiment, cmshed 
and maimed hy nnivise repression, found a leas honest and 
less refined expression. The strongest and most universal 
of human passions when allowfid freedom, hght, and air, 
becomes poetic mspiration. The same passion coerced by 
police IB but driven underground 

So it came to pfisa that, m these years, the Protector's 
Council of state was much exercised by attempts of the 
London press to supply the pubho, weary of sermons, 
with some light literature of the class now (1879) 
known as facetious On April 26, 1666, the august body 
which had upon its hands the government of three king- 
doms and the protection of the protestant Interest mih 
taut throughout Europe, could find nothmg better to do 
than to take mto consideration a book entitled Sportive 
Wit, or The Muse's Merriment Sad to relate, ^e book 
was found to contain “much lascivious and profane 
matter ” And the editor t — no other than John Philhps, 
Milton’s youngest nephew ! It is as if nature, m reassert- 
ing herself, had made dehberate selection of its agent 
The pure poet of Oomus, the man who bad puhhcly 
boasted his chastity, had tramed up a pupil to become 
the editor of an immodest drollery I Another and more 
original production of John Philhps, the Satyr against 
Hypocrites, was an open attack, with mixed banter and 
serious mdignation, on the established religion “ It 
afTords,” says Godwin, “ unequivocal indication of the 
company now kept by the author with cavaliers, and hon 
mvane, and demireps, and men of ruined fortunes ” 
Edward Phillips, the elder brother, followed suit wnth the 
Mysteries of Love and Eloquence (166§), a book, accord- 
ing to Godwin, “ entitled to no insignificant raiik among 
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Iho multxfonons productions issued from the press, to 
dotnuch tho nmnnors of tho notion, and to bring back the 
" Truly, a man’s uroret vexations come to him firom 
iiiB own relations Milton bad tho double annoyance of 
the pnbbc exposure bofon* tho Council of State, and the 
private reflection on the failure of bis own system of 
education, 

Tho homage which was wanting to» the prophet in his 
own country was more hborally tendered by foreignera 
Milton, it must ho remembered, was yet only known in 
England as tho pamphleteer of strong repuhkean, but 
somewhat eccentric, opinions. On the contment he was 
tho answerer of Salmosius, tho vindicator of hberty 
against despotic power, “Learned foreigners of note,” 
Phillips tells us, “ could not part out of this city without 
giving a viflit'' to his uncle Aubrey even exaggerates 
this flockmg of the ennons, so far as to say that some 
came over into England only to see Ohver Protector and 
John Milton. That Milton had more than he liked of 


those sightseers, who came to look at him when he could 
not see them, we can easily heheve Such visitors would 
of course he from protestant conntnes Itahans, though 
admiring his elegant Latin, hod “ disliked him on account 
of hia too severe morals.” A glimpse, and no more than 
a glimpse, of tho Impression such visitora could carry 
away, we obtain m a letter wntten, in 1661, by a IS'nrem. 
berg pastor, Christoph Arnold, to a fnend at home — 
“ The strennons defender of the new regime, Milton, enters 
readily into conversation , his speech is pure, his written 
style very pregnant. He has committed himself to a 
harsh, not to say nnjnst, criticism of the old English 
divines, and of th^ Scripture commentaries, which are 
truly leanSbd, he witness tho genius of learning himself 1 ” 
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It must not Ik gnppc^ed from tais tliat llilton hzd di3 
corrrsed vritb. Amold on tie T^wlii dnines. Tie aHuEion 
I 3 to tiat ontall npca the Tefoxmeis, CranTner, Latune^^ 
"Hiici had eccapei from TIilton's pen in 1642 to tie great 
grief of Ms friends If tie friformation of a disrenting 
minister, one Thomas BiadimT, "oho professed to derme 
it from Jeremiah TTMte, one of Olrrer’s chaplains, 
map be tmsted, TSton Tras sHoTred bp the Parhament 
a TreeMp table for the entertainment of foreign Tnrnbr 
ters end personB of learning snch especiallp as came 
from pro^estant states, nhich allcTrance f-as also con- 
timied bp Cxom'PrelL” 

Such bomage, thongi it map be a little tiresonie, map 
have gratifisd for the moment tne political Tmier^ bnt i 
TTonld not Eatistp the poet -vr-ho iras dreaming of “an 
nmnortaitp of frr other fame — 

Tt-o eqcfll’d nrh ms m fe^e, ‘ 

So Tere I eqasrd them m remmc. 

And to one Trith iEiion’s acute sensibilitp, peaming for 
spmpathp and lore, dependent, throngi ms cslamitp, on 
tie epes, as on tie heart, of others, Ms domestic interior 
■oar of more consequence tmu omsme demonsTa'icns 
of respect Four pears after tne death of his nrs* 
■aiie he married again- YTe incr^ notning more of '‘ms 
second — ife, Catharme Woodcoch, than mnst map be 
catnered from tbe Sonnet ttt- m mmch he comme 
tcom'ed Ms “ late espoused aamig” m vmore iKrson “ lore, 
rsTfeetness, goodness sim’d.” Afrer onlj Sfreen mrntas 
tmon she died (1658^, after haTing giten birtn to s 
daughter, mho liTcd onlp a fer- raontns IHlton 
again alone 

His pubic funcdons as Xatm Semetarj nad^’oecn con 
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TTilhin narroir limits by hiB blindncjs The 
heaner part of the duties had been transferred to others, 
Sr^t to Wickhorlin, then to Philip Meadows, and lastly 
to Andreas Marvel Tlio more confidential diplomacy 
Thurloo reserved for his'awn cabinet But Llilton con- 
tinued np to the lost to be occ.asionaIly called upon for a 
Latin epistle On September 3, 1 668, passed away the mas- 
ter-mind which had hitherto compelled the jamng elements 
In the nation to co-exist together, and chaos was let loose 
Milton retained and exercised his secretaryship under 
Richard Protector, and even under the restored Parlia- 
ment His latest Latin letter is of date May 16, 1669 
He 18 entirely outside all the combinations and complica- 
tions which filled the latter half of that year, after 
ikehard's retirement m May It is httle use writing to 
foreign potentates now, for, with one man’s life, England 
has fallen from her lead in Europe, and is gravitating 
towards the cathohe and reactionary powers, France or 
Spam Milton, though he knows nothing more than one 
of the pnblic, “ only what it appears to ns withont doors,” 
he says, will yet write about it The habit of pam- 
phleteermg was on him, and he will write what no one 
will care to read. The stiff-necked commonwealth men, 
with their doctrinaire repnbhcanism, were standing out 
for their constitutional ideas, blind to the fact that the 
royahsts were all the while undermmmg the ground 
beneath the feet alike of Presbyterian and Independent, 
Parliament and army The Greeks of Constantinople 
denouncing the Axymite, when Mohammed II was for m i n g 
his lines round the doomed city, were not more infatuated 
than these pedantic commonwealth men with their parlia- 
mentananism whSh Charles II was at Calais 

Hot lifts Inopportune than the pnbhc men of the party. 
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Milton chooses this tune for incnlcating Ms news on 
endovnnents A fury of utterance was upon bun, and be 
poured out, during the deatb-tbroes of the repubbc, pam- 
pMet upon pamphlet, as fast as be could get them written 
to bis dictatiom These extemporised efinsions betray in 
tbeu style, hurry and confusion, the restlessness of a 
coming despair The passionate enthusiasm of the early 
tracts IB gone, and lall the old faults, the obscurity, the 
Mconsecutiveness, the want of arrangement, are ex- 
aggerated. In the Ready Way there Is a monster sen- 
tence of thuty-nine lines, containing 336 words Though 
hiB Instmcts were perturbed, he was unaware what turn 
things were takmg In February 1660, when all persona 
of ordinary information saw that the restoration of 
monarchy was certain, Milton knew it not, and put oufra 
tract to show his countrymen a Ready and easy way to 
estahluh a free CommonweaUh "With the same perti 
nacity with which he had adhered to his own assumption 
that Morns was author of the Clamor, he now refused to 
helieTe m the return of the Stuarts. Fast as his pen 
moved, events outstripped it, and he has to rewrite the 
Ready and easy way to suit theu Tnarch- The second 
edition Is overtaken by the Restoration, and it should 
seem was never circulated, Milton will ever “give 
advice to Sylla,” and writes a letter of admomtion to 
Monk, which, however, never reached either the press or 
Sylla 

The month of May 1660, put a forced end to his 
Illusion, Before the 29th of that month he had fled from 
the house in Petty France, and been sheltered by a friend 
in the city In this fnend’s house, m Bartholomew 
Close, he lay concealed till the pasaiCg of the Act of 
Obhvion, 29tb August PhlUips cays that be £wed his 
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exemption from th.6 vengeance vrlucli overtook so many 
of hifl fnends, to Andrew Marvel, “ who acted vigoronsly 
in hiB behalf , and made a considerable party for him ” Bnt 
in adding that “ he was so far excepted as not to hear any 
ofiBce m the commonwealth," Phillips is in error 
Milton’s name does not occur m the Act Pope used to 
tell that Davenant had employed his interest to protect a 
hrother-poet, thns retnming a similar* act of generosity 
done to himself by jMilton m 1660 Pope had this story 
from Betterton the actor How for Davenant exaggerated 
to Betterton his own influence or his exertions, we cannot 
telL Another account assigns the credit of the mterven- 
tion to Secretary Moms and Sir Thomas Clarges After 
all, it 18 probable that he owed his immunity to his insig- 
mScance and his harmleasness. The formahty of burning 
two of his hooka by the hands of the hangman was gone 
through. He was also for some tune during the autumn 
of 1660 in the custody of the seijeant-at-arms, for on 
l^h December, there is an entry in the Commons 
journals ordering Vhh discharge It is characteristic of 
Milton that, even m this moment of peril, he stood np 
for his nghts, and refused to pay an overcharge, which the 
official thought he might safely exact from n rebel and a 
covenantor. 
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Err-oLmoKS are of trro kmds , tliEj are dther 
ox xeactionarj A rerolution of pxogxesi is of^en destxc- 
tfre, £v^e-=piiig arraj mticli “hidi aaordd tare 
ssrrecL Ext stioli a rerolctioii has a regansratis force j 
It rersTTs the joatii of a natroii, and giT&r free “O V 2 
tiiil po^€xs Lcct limbs are rsplaocd. bj re's- A revcfc- 
tioii cff xeaotiDn, on the other hand, 1 = a benambrng xnSo- 
ence, paralyHiiig encrt, sad IsTeHiiig charsc'^er In =rch a 
c-onserratiTe re~oInt;ci: the rxeam tha selhsh, and tea 
cormp* corns to the :op , iri^.r £=^j:s eac-i and ernomneni 
13‘hsr tcsii d-xtp, 'nxtxs, aoamir, pa^^otism, and ^ 
bitersa^ednsss cLtSoppear altogetnex from a eocis~ ^idch 
nsc ceased to b^Iis-e m them. 

1b- E'=s*orat:an of 1650 was raca a xerolntiorL Com- 
plete and instarmneons m^smon of ‘'^e perron of tne tr-o 
parres m tcs ration, it ooearonei mimn mdmdnai nsrd- 
^b.*? Ext tins ~z? oxirtne forms of "rar, the neotssarr 
^rx'-qnence of partp o.—erLdsi;'^. The Erf^orafron ■p’oJ 
^■''b more than a tnxmpn of txe pf* — of the rojaLrtc 
rrer last of ins rcxndneady , i; ‘os dce&b’os^ to 
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national aspiration, to all those aims which raise man 
above himself It destroyed and trampled undei foot 
hifl ideal The Restoration was a moral catastrophe It 
was not that there wanted good men among the church- 
men, men as pious and wtuous as the Puntans whom 
they displaced But the royalists came back as the party 
of reaction, reaction of the spirit of the world against 
asceticism, of self-indulgence against duty, of matenahsm 
against idea l i sm . For a time virtue was a pubhc laugh- 
ing-stock, and the word “saint,” the highest expression 
in the language for moral perfection, connoted everything 
that was ridiculous I do not speak of the gallantries of 
Whitehall, which figure so prominently m the histones of 
the reign Far too much is made of these, when they are 
male the scapegoat of the moralist The style of court 
manners was a mere incident on the surface of social life 
The national life was more profoundly tainted by the 
discouragement of oil good men, which penetrated every 
sbjre and every parish, than by the distant reports of thf" 
loose behavioux of Charles H Servility, meanness, 
venahty, time-serving, and a disbelief m vurtne diffused 
themselves over the nation hie a pestilential miasma, the 


depressmg influence of which was heavy, even upon those 
Boula which individually resisted the poison The heroic 
age of England had passed away, not by gradual decay, 
by unpercepUble degeneration, but m a year, m a single 
day like the winter’s snow in Greece It is for the 
historian to descnbe, and unfold the sources of this con- 
tagion, The biographer of Milton has to take note of the 

Xcal change only as it affected the worldly <^um 
Lices of the man, the spiritual environment of the 

^he coasequLes of the Restomtion to Milton s worldly 
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fortunes were disastrons. As a partisan, lie was necessanlj 
InvolTed in the min of his party As a matter of coarse 
he lost his Latin secretaryship There is a story that he 
was offered to he contmned in it, and that when nrged to 
accept the offer by his wife, heirephed, “ Thou art in the 
right , yon, as other women, would nde in your coach , for 
me, my aim la to hve and die an honest man.” This tradi 
hoh, handed on byiPope, is of doubtful authenticity It 
is not probable that the man who had pnnted of Charles L 
what Milton had prmted, could have been offered office 
under Chades LL Even were court faTOur to he pur- 
chased by concessions, Milton was not the man to make 
them, or to belie his own antecedents, as Marchmont 
Heedham, Dryden, and so many others did Our wish 
for ililton IS that he should have placed himself from ihe 
beginning above party But he had chosen to he the 
champion of a party, and he loyally accepted the conse- 
quences Ha escaped with life and hberty The re- 
action, though barbarous in its treatment of its victpsiB, 
was not bloodthirsty MUton was already punished by 
the loss of his sight, and he was now mulcted m three- 
fourths of hiB small fortune A sum of 2000Z which 
he had placed in government securities was lost, the 
restored monarchy refusing to recognise the obligations 
of the protectorate He lost another like sum by mis- 
management, and for want of good advice, says Phillips, 
or according to his granddaughter’s statement, by the 
d ish onesty of a money-scnvener He had also to give up, 
without compensation, some property, valued at 60/ a 
year, which he had purchased when the estates of the 
Chapter of "Westminster were sold. In the great fire, 
1666, his house in Bread-street wa^' destroyed. Thus, 
from easy circuinstances, he was reduced, if nOv to dosti 
tutaon, at least to narrow means. He left at his death 
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1000/ , which Phillips calls a considerable srun. And il 
he sold hiB hooks, one by one, dnnng his lifetime, this 
was becanse, knowing their value, he thought he could 
dispose of them to greater advantage than his wife would 
be able to do ^ 

But fill outweighing such considerations" as pecuniary 
rum, and personal discomfort, was the shock which the 
moral nature felt from the ixretnevabie* discomfiture of all 
the hopes, arms, and aspirations which had hitherto sus- 
tained and nourished his souL In a few months the 
labour of twenty years was swept away without a trace of 
it heing left. It was not merely a pohtical defeat of his 
party, it was the total wreck of the principles, of the social 
and rehgiona ideal, with which Milton’s hfe was hoimd up 
OtheiB, whose convictions only had been engaged in the 
cause, could hasten to accommodate themselves to the new 
era, or even to transfer their services to the conqueror. 
But such flighty allegiance was not possible for Milton, 
wjio had embarked m the Puritan cause not only intel- 
lectual convictions, but aU the generosity and ardour of 
biB passionate nature “ I conceive myself to be,” be had 
written m 1642, “ not as mme own person, but as a mem 
ber incorporate into that truth whereof I was persuaded, 
and whereof I had declared myself openly to be the par- 
taker ” It was now m the moment of overthrow that 
Milton became truly great “ W andellos im ewigen Enin," 
he stood alone, and became the party hiioBelf. Ho took 
the only course open to him, turned away his thonghts 
from the pohtical disaster, and directed the fierce enthu- 
siasm which burned within, upon an ahsothing poetic task. 
His outward hopes were blasted, and he returned with 
concentrated ardo®: to woo the muse, from whom he had 
BO long tsuantei The passion which seethes beneath the 
stately march of the Tore© m Paradtse Lost, is not the 
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hopeless moon of despair, but the intensified fanaticism 
wluch defies misfortune to make it “ bate one jot of heart 
or hope ” The grand lonelmess of Milton after 1668, “is 
reflected in his three great poems by a erablime indepen- 
dence of human sympathy, like ihat mth ■which mountains 
faacmate and rebus' us ’’{Lowell) 

Late then, hut not too late, klilton, at the age of fifty- 
two, fell hack upon«the nch resources of his O'wn mind, upon 
poetical composition, and the study of good hooks, which 
he always asserted to he necessary to nourish and sustain 
a poet's imagination Here he had to contend "With the 
enormous difficulty of hhndness He engaged a kind of 
attendant to read to him. But this only sufficed foi 
English books — imperfectly even for these — and the greater 
part of the choice, not extensiTC, library upon wh;5b 
Milton drew, was Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and the modern 
languages of Europe In a letter to Heimbach, of date 
1666, he complains pathetically of the misery oT hairing 
to spell out, letter by letter, the Latin words of the epistjp, 
to the attendant who was ■writing to his dictation. At 
last he fell upon the plan of engaging young friends, who 
occasionally nsited him, to read to him and to ■wnte for 
him. In the precions volume of Llilton MSS preserved 
in the hhrary of Trinity College, Cambndge, six different 
hands have been distinguished Who they were is not 
always kno^wn. But PhiUips tells us that, " he had daily 
about him one or other to read to him , some persons of 
man’s estate, who of then own accord greedily catch'd at 
the opportnmty of being his reader, that they might os 
well reap the benefit of what they read to him, as obbge 
him by the_ benefit of their reading , others of younger 
years sent by their parents to the saffie end." Edward 
Phillipa himBelf, who ■voaited hia uncle to the “last, may 
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hnx r l)cpn s-inong tho nnmbor, oa much as his oirn ongngo- 
nionta as tutor, first to tho only son of John Evolyn, then 
in tho fiinilj of tlio Earl of Pembroke, and finally to tho 
Benneta, Lord Arlington's children, would permit him, 
Others of tlicso casual roa^ora wore Samuel Barrow, body 
physician to Charles II , and Cjunac Skumor, of whom 
mention has been already made (above, p 132) 

To a blind man, left with three little ^le, of whom tho 
youngest was only eight at tho Restoration, mamage 
Bccmcd cquaUy necessary for their sake as for his own. 
Milton confloltcd his judicious fnond and medical ndvaser, 
Dr Paget, who recommended to him Elmbeth Mmshull, 
of a family of respectable position near Nantwich, in 
Cheshire She was some distant relation of Paget, who 
miist have felt the tomble responsibility of undertaking to 
recommend She justified his selection The mamage 
took place in February 1GG3, and during the remaining 
eleven years of his life, the poet was surrounded by the 
thoughtful attentions of an active and capable woman. 
There is but scanty evidence as to what she was hke, 
either in person or character Aubrey, who knew her, 
says she was " a gent (1 genteel) person, (of) a peaceful 
and agreeable humour ” Newton, Bishop of Bristol, who 
wrote in 1749, had heard that she was " a woman of a most 
violent spint, and a hard mother-in-law to his children." 

It IS certain that she regarded her husband with great 
veneration, and studied his comfort, Mary Fisher, a maid- 
servant in the house, deposed that at the end of his life, 
when he was sick and infirm, his wife having provided 
something for dinner she thought he would hke, he “ spake 
to hiB said vnfe these or hke words, as near as this de- 
ponent can rememiher 'God have mercy, Betty, I see 
thou wilt perform according to thy promise, m providing 
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me such dishes as I fit while I hre, and when I die 
thou knowest I have left thee alL’ " There is no evidence 
that hiB -wife rendered him literary assistance. Perhaps, 
as she looked so thoroughly to his material comfort, her 
function was held, by tacit ngi%ement, to end there 
As casual visitors, or volunteer readers, were not always 
in the way, and a hired servant who could not spell Latin 
was of very restndted use, it was not unnatural that Milton 
should look to hiB daughters, as they grew up, to take a 
share m supplying his voracious demand for intellectual 
food. Anne, the eldest, though she had handsome features, 
was deformed and had an impediment in her speech, which 
made her unavailable as a reader The other two, Mary 
and Deborah, might now have been of inestimable service 
to their father, had their dispositions led them to adapt 
themselves to bis needs, and the circumstances of the house 
Unfortunate it was for Milton, that his bibhcal^views on 
the mfenorru-y of woman had been reduced to practice m 
the bringing up of his own daughters It cannot indeed 
be said that the poet whose imagination created the Eve 
of Paradise Lost, regarded woman as the household 
drudge, existing only to minister to man’s wants Of all 
that men have said of women nothing is more loftily con- 
ceived than the well-known passage at the end of Book 
vui. — 

WTien I approach 

Her loTclmess, so absolate she seoms. 

And in horself complete, so well to bnow 
Her own, that what she willa to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtnousest, discrcetest, best i 
All higher knowledge m her presence falls 
Degraded, wisdom in disconrse with her 
Loses disconntenano’d, and liko folly shows i 
Authority and reason on her wmt, 

A* one intended first, not after made 
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OocamonaUy j and, to oonsTunmate all, 

Gfreatnesa of mind, and noblenass, their seat 
Bmld in her loveliest, and create on owe 
About her, as a guard angebo plac’d. 

Biflhop Newton thonght* that, In drawing Eve, Milton 
had in mmd hia third wife, because she had hair of the 
colour of Eve’s '* golden tresses " But Milton had never 
seen Elizabeth MmshuU If reahty Suggested any trait, 
physical or mental, of the Eve, it would certainly have 
been some woman seen m earher years 

But wherever Milton may have met with an incarnation 
of female divinity such as he has drawn, it was not m his 
own family We cannot but ask, how is it that one, 
whose type of woman is the loftiest known to English 
htdfatnre, should have brought up his own daughters on so 
different a model 1 Mdton is not one of the false prophets, 
who tuinjround and laugh at their own enthusiasms, who 
say one thing m their verses, and another thing over their 
cups What he writes m his poetry is what he thinks, 
what he means, and what he will do But m directing 
the bringing up of his daughters, he put his own typical 
woman entirely on one side Hia practice is framed on 
the pnnciple that 

Nothing lovelier oen be found 
In woman, than to study household good. 

Paradue Lost, a, 283 

He did not allow hia daughters to learn any language, 
saying with a gibe that one tongue was enough for a woman. 
They were not sent to any school, and had some sort of 
teaching at home firom a mistress But in order to make 
them nsefol in reading to him, their father was at the 
pains to tnfin them to read aloud in five or six languages. 
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of iior:e of f^hieh thej tiiiders^cod one wori TViie:i tte 
frli.TiV of the tine and labour Tvhich nnst iiare 'been ex- 
pende*i to teach then to do ibis, it nnst occm to n= tha*’ 
a little mere labonr -^vonld nare enneed to tesab then so 
ranch of cue or t^ro of tne Ir.ngnsges, as vonil hare made 
their reaning a source of ntercs" and mprorenent to 
thenselres. This hTil*^on refused to do. Tne conse- 
quence avas^ as rn^t have 'been expected, the o-aennstion 
becs Tr e sa ifksene to them tnat thsp leheHai against it. 
In the esse of one of them hfarv. vno vns line her raothei 
in person, and toak after her m otner respects, this restive- 
ness passed in‘'o open revoln She nrs^ resn'ed, then 
n=gle;:ea, and Snaliv cane to fca*'e, ner fatner When 
sane one spake in ner presence ci he- fatner’s approaching 
narmge, she said " tnat ms no ne-vs ta hear of bis ■*’ed- 
d_ng ; bn: if sne conld near ot ms death, that r-as srne- 
thinr ’’ She canbned rmn Ame, the eldest dannnttr. 

‘ to connsei nis nmes errant to cneat ~n.r-» in ms narkc-- 
ings.'" Tbev sold ns Dams vritnon: his Knowledge. 
^ Thev nade nothing of cesertng him'" be ms of'en 
heard to canplain. They continred ta live mth brrr Sve 
or sti Vcors after ns namage, B>.t at last ine smatzon 
bscene in'oleracle ‘a batn parttm and they vere sent ont 
to learn encro nerp in golc or strrer, as a means of obtarn- 
ng th=ir uveZiheoi Dsranh, the vomg=si, 'ms inclcded 
in tne sane anangenent. thorgh she Srens to hare teen 
more hnonl ta ner latner. and to nave teen at one tner 
ns pmcipal reaCer Anerrep saps that he “ tannht her 
hattn. and dn* she -yas ins amanaensts.'' She even spoxt 
cf inn 'prben she -vas c"d— she bred to be seTentp-fonr— 
mtn tine lenaeraean She ms once, in 1725 , shem 
ha-nmeh ciapcn dra-ymgof th^poct, ■sanon- beng toll 
^hem 1, iT_i in’enccd. Sne .t— — 
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" 0 Loni ! that In tho picture of m} father I ” aud ctroking 
down tho hair of her forehead, added, “Just so my father 
wore his hair ’’ 

One of Jfil ton's volunteer roadera, and one to whom wo 
owo tho most authentic aciyiunt of him m his lost years, 
was a young Quaker, named Thomas EUwood IDIton's 
Puntaninn had been all hia life slowly gravitating m the 
direction of more and more hberty, mji though he would 
not attach himself to any sect, ho must have felt m no re- 
mote sympathy with men who repudiated state interference 
in rcbgioua matters, and disdained ordinances Some 
such sympathy vnth tho pure spintuahty of the Quaker 
may have disposed Milton favourably towards Ellwood- 
rho acquaintance once begun, was cemented by mutuaJ 
advantage Milton, besides securing an intolhgont reader, 
had a pleasure m teaching, and EUwood, though tho 
toverso of humble, was teachable &om desire to expand 
himself. -'EUwood took a lodging near the poet, and went 
to^him every day, except “ first-day,” m the afternoon, to 
read Latin to him 

Mdton’s Sequent change of abode has been thought 
indicative of a restless temperament, seeking escape from 
petty miseries by change of scene On emerging from 
hiding, or escaping from the serjeant-at-arms m 1660, he 
Uved for a short time in Holbom, near Red Lion Square 
From this he removed to Jewin Street, and moved again, 
on his marriage, m 1662, to the house of Millington, tho 
bookaeUer, who was now beginning busmeas, but who, 
before his death m 1704i, had acoumulated the largest 
stock of second-hand books to be found m London. TTih 
last remove was to a house in a newly created row facing 
the ArtiUery-groun;}, on tho site of the west side of what 
Is now caljed BunhiU Row This was hia abode from his 
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marriage till his death, nearly twelve years, a longer stay 
than he had made in any other residence This is the 
house which must he associated with the poet of Paradise 
Lost, as it was here that the poem was in part written, and 
wholly revised and finished Pnt the Bnnhill Row house 
is only producible by the imagination , every trace of it 
has long been swept away, though the name Milton Street, 
bestowed upon a peighhounng street, preserves the re- 
membrance of the poet’s connexion with the locahty 
Here “ an ancient clergyman of Dorsetshire, Dr Wnght, 
found John Milton in a small chamber, hung with rusty 
green, sittmg m an elbow chair, and dressed neatly in 
black , pale, hut not cadaverous, his hands and fingers 
gouty and with chalk-stones " At the door of this house, 
sittmg in the sun, looking out upon the Artillery -ground, 
“ in a grey coarse cloth coat,” he would receive his visitors 
On colder days he would walk for hours — three or four 
hours at a tune, m his garden. A garden was a sirth qua non, 
and he took care to have one to every house ho hved 15 
His habit m early life had been to study late mto the 
mght After he lost his sight, he changed his hours, and 
retued to rest at rune In summer he rose at four, in 
wmter at five, and began the day with having the Hebrew 
Scriptures read to him “Then he contemplated At 
seven his man came to him agam, and then read to him 
and wrote till dinner The wntmg was as much as the 
readmg” (Aubrey) Then he took exercise, either walk 
mg m the garden, or swmgmg m a machme Hm only 
recreation, besides conversation, was music. He played 
the organ and the bass viol, the organ most Sometimes 
he would smg himself or got his wife to sing to him, 
though she had, ho said, no car, yet acgood voice. Then 
bo went up to his study to be read to till six. t After six 
bis friends were admitted to visit him, and would sit with 
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him till eight At eight he went down to enpper, nsually 
ohvea or some light thing He waa very ahstemiouB in 
hifi diet, having to contend with a gouty diathesiB He 
waa not fastidious in hia choice of meats, but content with 
anything that waa m 8e§aon, or easy to be procured. 
After supping thus sparingly, he smoked a pipe of to- 
bacco, drank a glass of water, and then retired to bed. 
He waa sparmg in hia use of wine Bjs Samson, who in 
this as in other things, is Milton himself allays his thirst 
“ firom the clear mdky juice ” 

Bed with its warmth and recumbent posture he found 
favourable to composition At other tunes he would 
compose or prune his verses, as he walked in the garden, 
and then, coming m, dictate Bhs verse was not at the 
cojpmand of his will Sometimes he would he awake 
the whole night, trymg but unable to make a single line 
At other times lines flowed without premeditation '* with 
a certaur* impetus and oestro ” What was his season of 
inspiration is somewhat uncertain. In the elegy “To 
Spring,” Mdton says it was the spring which restored his 
poetic faculty Phillips, however, says, “that his vein 
never flowed happily but from the autumnal equinox to 
the vernal,” and that the poet told him this Phillips’ 
reminiscence is perhaps true at the date of JParadtse Lost, 
when Milton’s habits had changed from what they had 
been at twenty Or we may agree with Toland, that 
P hilli ps has transposed the seasons, though presomng 
the fact of mtermittent inspiration What he composed 
at night, he dictated m the day, sitting obhquely in an 
elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over the arm. He 
would dictate forty lines, as it were in a breath, and then 
reduce them to half the number 

Mdton’-e piety is admitted, even by his enemies, and it 
Is n piety which oppresses his writings ns well ns his life 
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ililton's habitual mmd. Having "watched him gradually 
emancipating himself from the contracted Galvimatio 
mould of the Bread-street home, it is disappomting to 
see that, at sixty-five, his development has proceeded 
no further than wo here* find. Ho is now willing to 
extend toleration to all sects who make the Scriptures 
their sole rule of faith Sects may misunderstand Scrip- 
ture, hut to err IB the condition of.bomamty, and "wiU 
bo pardoned by God, if diligence, prayer, and sincerity 
have been used The sects named as to be tolerated are, 
Lutherans, Calvmists, Anabaptists, Anans, Socinians, 
Anmnians They are to be tolerated to the extent of 
being allowed, on all occasions, to give account of their 
faith, by arguing, preaching m their several asaembhes, 
wijting and printing 

In this pamphlet the principle of toleration is flatly 
enunciated in opposition to the practice of the Bestoration- 
But the jfrmciple is rested not on the statesman’s ground 
of j;he irrelevancy of religions dispute to good government, 
but on the theological ground of the venial nature of 
rehgiouB error And to permissible error there are very 
narrow limits, limits which exclude Cathohes For 
Milton "Will exclude Romanists from toleration, not on 
the statesman’s ground of inci"visin, but on the theologian’s 
ground of idolatry All his antagonism m this tract is 
reserved for the Cathohes. There is not a hint of dis- 
content "With the prelatry, once intolerable to him. Yet 
that prelatry was now scourging the nonconformists 
with scorpions instead of with whips, "with its Act of 
Uniformity, its Conventicle Act, its Five-mile Act, filling 
the gaols with Milton’s o'wn friends and feUow-rehgionists 
Several times, m these thirteen pages, he appeals to the 
practice o^ behef of the Church of England, once even 
calling it “ onx church.” 
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This tract alone Is sufficient refutation of an idle story 
that iDlton died a Eoruan Cathohc The story is not ^reU 
Touched, being hearsay three tunes removed. iCltonV 
younger brother, Sir Chnstopher, is said to hare said so 
at a dinner entertainment If ever did say as much, 
it must he set down to that peculiar form of creduhty 
■^rhich makes perverts think that every one is about to 
follow their examplq In Christopher iGlton, “ a man of 
no parts or ability, and a superstitious nature” (Toland), 
such credulity found a congenial soil 

The tract Of true rdigion was Milton’s latest pub- 
lished work. But he was preparing for the press, at ths 
time of his death, a more elaborate theological treatise. 
Daniel Skinner, a nephew of his old fnend Cynac, was 
serving as Milton’s amanuensis in writing out a fan copy. 
Death came before a third of the work of correction, 
196 pages out of 735, had been completed, of which the 
whole rough draft consists The whole renfamed in 
Daniel Skinner'e hands in 1674 Milton, though m 
preface he is aware that his pages contain not a httle 
which 'Will he unpalatable to the reigning opinion in re- 
ligion, would have dared pubhcabon, if he could have 
passed the censor But Daniel Skinner, who ■was a 
Fellow of Trmity, and had a career before tnm, •was not 
equally frea "What could not appear in London, how- 
ever, might be printed at Amsterdam, Skinner accord- 
i^gly put both the theological treatise, and the epistles 
written by the Latin Secretary, into the hands of Daniel 
Elzevir The English government getting inteUigence 
of the proposed pubhcation of the foreign correspondence 
of the Parliament and the Protector, interfered, and 
pressure was put upon Skinner, throHgh the Master of 
Trinity, Isaac Barrow Skinner hastened to cave him- 
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Left only m those written records pnro, 

Thongh not bnt by the Bpmt nnderstood 

Paradxse Lost, xu. GIO 

Upon tlie points whicli interested him most closely, 
Milton knew that his understanding of the text differed 
from the standard of Protestant orthodoxy That God 
created matter, not out of nothing, hut out of Hrmsel^ 
and that death is, pi the course of nature, total extinction 
of being, though not'^opimons received, were not smgnlar 
More startling, to European modes of thinking, Ib his as- 
sertion that polygamy is not, in itself^ contrary to morahty, 
thongh it may be inexpedient. The rehgious sentiment 
of his day was offended by his vigorous vindication of the 
freewill of man against the reigning Calvinism, and his 
assertion of the Infenonty of the Son m opposition to the 
received Athanasianisni. He labours this point of t£e 
nature of God with especial care, showing how greatly It 
occupied his thoughts He arranges his texts so as to 
exhibit in Scriptural language the semi-Anan scheme, i e 
a scheme which, a dmi tting the co-essentiahty, demes tfie 
eternal generation Through all this manipulation oi 
texts we seem to see, that Milton is not the school logi- 
cian erecting a consistent fabnc of words, but that he is 
dominated by an imagination peopled with concrete per- 
sonahties, and labouring to assign their places to the 
Father and the Son as separate agents m the mundane 
drama The De doctnna Chrtshana is the prose counter 
part of Paradise Lost and Regained, a caput mortuum of 
the poems, with every ethereal particle evaporated 

In the royal injunctions of 1614, James I had ordered 
students m the universities not to insist too long upon 
compendiums, but to study the Scriptures, and to bestow 
tboir time upon the fatbera and councils In his attempt 
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to orpnyvi dogmatjc theology m tho ■vrords of Senpturo, 
Milton iTfis TinTntluigly obojing this injunction. The 
other pirt of the royal direction os to fathers and councils 
it was not m Milton’s plan to carry out Neither indeed 
was it in hiB pou or, for h* had not tho necessary learning 
M S( Ik rer saj 3 that Milton “ laid all antiquity, sacred 
and profane, under contnbution ” So far is this from 
being tho case, that while ho exhibits,* in this treatise, an 
Intimate knowledge of tho text of the canonical books, 
Hebrew and Greek, there Is an absence of that average 
acquaintance with Christian antiquity which formed at 
that day tho professional outfit of tho episcopal divine 
Milton’s references to the fathers ore perfunctory and 
second-hand. The only citation of Chrysostom, for in- 
sRinco, which I have noticed is in these words “the same 
IS said to be tho opinion of Chrysostom, Luther, and other 
modems “ He did not esteem the judgment of the fathers 
sufficiently, to deem them worth studying In the mter- 
fhetation of texts, os m other matters of opinion, Milton 
withdrew mtliin the fortross of his absolute personality 

I have now to relate the external history of the com- 
position of Paradise Lost When Milton had to skulk 
for a time in 1660, he was already in steady work upon 
the poem. Though a few hues of it were composed as 
early as 1642, it was not till 1668 that he took up the 
task of composition continuously If we may trust our 
only authonty (Aubrey-PhiUips), he had finished it in 
1663, about the tune of his marriage In polishing, 
re-wntmg, and writing out fair, much might remain 
to be done, after the poem was, in a way, finished 
It IB m 1666, that we first make acquaintance with 
Paradu^ Lost in a complete state This was the year 
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of the plague, known in our annala as the Groat Plague, 
to d^e tiogniRh its desolating ravages from former slighter 
visitations of the epidemic Eveiy one who could fled 
from the city of destruction Milton applied to his 
young friend EUwood to find him a shelter EUwood, 
who was then hving as tutor m the house of the Pen- 
ningtons, took a cottage for Milton m their neiguhour 
hood, at ChoKont' St Giles, m the county of Bucks 
Not only the Penningtons, but General Fleetwood had 
also his residence near this village, and a report is men 
tioned by Howitt that it was Fleetwood who provided 
the ex-secretary with a refuge The society of neither 
of these friends was available for Milton. For Fleetwood 
was a sentenced regicide, and m Jul}, Pennington and 
EUwood were humed oflT to Aylesbury gaol by an inde- 
fatigable justice of the peace, who was desirous of giving 
evidence oif his real for the king’s government. That 
the Chalfont cottage “ was not pleasantly situated,” must 
have been mdifferent to the bhnd old man, as much to 
as that the immediate neighbourhood, with its heaths and 
wooded uplands, reproduced the scenery be had loved 
when he wrote L' Allegro 

As soon as EUwood was reheved from imprisonment, he 
returned to Chalfont Then it was that Milton put into 
hiB hands the completed Paradue Lost, “ bidding me take 
it home with me, and read it at my leisure, and when I had 
so done, return it to him with my judgment thereupon.” 
On returning it, besides giving the author the benefit of 
his judgment, a judgment not preserved, and not mdis- 
pensable — the Quaker made his famous speech, “Thou 
hast said much here of Paradise Lost, but what hast thou 
to Bay of Paradise found t ” Miltofi afterwards told 
EUwood that to this casual question was due his writing 
Paradire Regained. We are not, however, to take this 
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coTOpkiBanl speech qruto btorally, for it Is highly probable 
that tho later poem was included in the original con 
coption, if not m tho echomo of tho iirat opic But e do 
gel from Elhvood's romuuflconco a dato for tho hoginmng 
of Paradise Regained, wlRch must hnvo boon at Ghalfont 
In tho autumn of 1665 

"UTicn the pkguo was abated, and tho city hod become 
safely hahitablo, Milton returned tofAIrtillery Row He 
hod not been long hack when London was devastated by 
a fresh cakmity, only less tomblo than the plague, because 
It destroyod tho homo, and not tho life The Great Fire 
succeeded tho Great Plague 13,000 houses, two-thirds 
of tho city, wore reduced to ashes, and the whole current 
of life and bnsmess entirely suspended. Through these 
tvft overwhelming disastora, Llilton must have been 
supporting his sohlary spirit by writing Paradise Re- 
gained, Samson Agonistes, and giving the final touches 
to Paradise Lost He was now so wholly unmoved by 
hB environmont, that we look m vain in the poems for 
any traces of this season of suffenng and disaster The 
past and his own meditations were now all in all to him , 
the horrors of the present were as nothing to a man who 
had outhved his hopes Pkguo and fiire, what were they, 
after the rum of the noblest of causes 1 The stoical com- 
pression of Paradise Regained is m perfect keeping with 
the fact that it was in the middle of the rums of London 
that Milton placed his finished poem in the hands of the 
hcenser 

For hoenser there was now, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to wit, for rehgious hterature Of course the 
Pnmate read by deputy, usually one of his chspkina. 
The reader into whose hands Paradise Lost came, though 
an Oxford man, and a dene on his preferment, who had 
written his pamphlet against the dissenters, happened 
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to ba oca ■v^'hose antecedente, aa I’clloiv of AH Soolaj 
md Proctoi (m 1663), ensoied hia taking a less pedantic 
and bigoted Tie-w of bis dnties Still, tbongb Dryden'e 
dirty plays irould bare enconntered no objection before 
sncb a tribunal, tbe same fcicilities were not likely to be 
accorded to anytbing wbicb bore tbe name of Jobn 
Uilton, ex-eecretaiy to Obver, and bimsdf an austere 
repnbbcan. Tomkyns — tbat was tbe young cbaplam’fl 
name — did stumble at a pbiase in Book n 698, 

With fear of change 
Perpleiea monarchB. 

Tbere bad been m England, and were to be again, tunes 
wben men bad banged for less than tbis. Tomkyns, 'wbo 
was saDing on tbe smooth sea of preferment vntb a fair 
wind, did not wisb to get into tronble, bnt at last be vet 
tbe book pass Perhaps be thought it was only religious 
verse written for tbe sectaries, which would never be 
beard of at court, or among tbe wits, and tbat therefore it 
was of bttle consequence what it contained, ^ 

A pnbbsber was found, notwitbatanding that Paul’s, oi 
£3 it now was again, St Paul sdHiurcbyard bad ceased 
to exist, in Aldersgate, which lay outside the circuit of 
the conflagration Tbe agreement, suil preserved m tbe 
nauonal museum, between tbe author, “John Milton, 
gent of tbe one parte, and Samuel Symons, printer, 
of the other parte,” 1 = among the cnnosities of our bterary 
nistory The curiosity consists not so much in tbe 
fllustnons name appended (not m autograph) to the deed, 
as m tbe contrast between tbe present fame of tbe book, 
and the waste-paper pnce at which tbe copvnght is being 
valued, Tbe author received 51 down, was to receive a 
second 6Z when tbe first edition abofild be sold, a third 

5^ when the eecond, end a fourth 6/ wben‘tbe third 
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I flio n )vA .im Milt >n li\pil to receive the 
4 I'l •iMvl j i> 11 ' ifv , lu/ in nil, for Paradise Loft 
I fii ! I ' 'ii.i r r } 'f ! 1 join in tli<' hnicn'ilioiifl of the 
'lin l'ir>, un Snrilj it is better bo, 
b’‘'r *o bii'i r ibi* tbr •noblest iiK'miment of Lngliflb 
1, 1(5 fi'j r ion''\ v-ihie, ihin lo think of it os IinMng 
b'en j'ini for i* n j>o' nd tin* line 
Ti o ■'liir'i' nitli bvinono tod-iVd 17 April, 1CG7, the 
eiilrr i»i ih** r>,,i \r of .St itioin r-*' II ill is 20lli August 
It ivv tb. "I foi > in tin* niituinn of 1CG7 tlmt Paradite 
wns in the Innds of the jniblic. Wo lin\o no dnla 
for the tiinc occupu'd in the composition of Paradise 
lira \M,fd and ii/'iitfil'S Wo lm\o seen that tho 

fonin r jinom ^Tas lugiin at Chalfont in IGGG, and it may 
bo»conj<cturillj elaP'd that Samson was fimsliod before 
S< ptoinlKT, 1GG7 At nn\ rate, both tho pooma woro pub- 
lislieJ togi Iher in tho autumn of 1C70 

Milton had four jeara more of life granted him after 
tl»a pubbc.''tion But ho nroto no more poetry It was 
os if ho had cvJiauatcd bia etrength in a last effort, in the 
Promethean agonj of Samson, and know that his hour of 
insjiiration was passed awaj But, like all monwho have 
once tasted tho joya and pangs of composition, ho could 
not now do without its oicitomont. The occupation, and 
tho indispensable solace of tho last ton sad years, had been 
his pooms Ho would not write more verso, when the 
(■eslrus was not on him, but ho must wnlo Ho took up all 
the dropped threads of past years, ambitious plans formed 
In the fulness of vigour, and hud aside, but not abandoned. 

Ho was tho very opposite of Shelley, who could never look 
at a piece of his own composition a second time, but when 
ho had thrown it ol? at a heat, rushed into something else 
Milton’s tulhesiveness was such that ho could never give 

M 
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up a design once entered upon. In tbese four years, as il 
conscious that his tune -was now nearly out, he laboured 
to complete five such early undertakings. 

(1 ) Of hiB Compendium of Theology I have alreadj 
spoken He was overtaken death while preparing this 
for the press 

(2 ) His History of Bniain must have cost him much 
labour, bestowed* upon comparison of the conflicting 
authorities It is the record of the studies he had made 
for his abandoned epic poem, and is evidence how much 
the subject occupied his mind- 

The History of Britain, 1670, had been preceded by 
(3) a Latm grammar, m 1669, and was followed by (4) 
a Logic on the method of Kamus, 1672 

(6 ) In 1673 he brought out a new edition of his ecjly 
volume of Poems In this volume he punted for the 
first time the sonnets, and other pieces, which had been 
written m the interval of twenty-seven years since the date 
of hiB first edition- Not, mdeed, all the sonnets whichuwe 
now have Four, in which Fairfax, Yane, Cromwell, and 
the Commonwealth are spoken of os Mdton would spoat 
of them, were necessarily kept back, and not put into print 
till 1694, by Philhps, at the end of his life of his uncle 
In proportion to the trouble which Milton’s words cost 
him, was his care m preserving them- TTih few Latin 
letters to his foreign friends are remarkably barren either 
of fact or sentiment. But Milton hked them well enough 
to have kept copies of them, and now allowed a publisher, 
Brahazon Aylmer, to issue them in print, adding to them, 
with a view to make out a volume, his college exorcises, 
which he had also preservod- 

Among the papers which he loft at- his death, were the 
beginnings of two undertakmgs, either of thein of over 
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vrhelmlng magnitude, wliich he did not live to complete 
We have seen that he taught his pupils geography out of 
Davtty, Description de TUmvers He was not satisfied 
with this, or with any existing compendium. They were 
all dry , exact enough witlftheir latitudes and longitudes, 
but omitted such uninteresting stuff as manners, govern- 
ment, rehgion, &c. Milton would essay a hotter system 
All he had ever executed was Eussia,.ttfking the pains to 
turn over and extract for his purpose all the best travels 
in that country This is the fragment which figures in his 
Works as a Bnef History of Moscovia 

The hackneyed metaphor of Pegasus harnessed to a 
luggage trolley, will recur to us when we think of the 
author of L' Allegro, setting himself to compile a Latin 
lex»con If there is any htorary drudgery more mccham- 
cal than another, it is generally supposed to be that of 
making a dictionary Nor had ho taken to this mduslry 
as a resource m ago, when the genial flow of invention had 
dnred up, and original composition had ceased to bo in his 
power The throe foho volumes of kIS which Jlilton left 
were the work of his youth , it was a work which the loss 
of eyesight of necessity put an end to It is not Milton 
only, but all students who road with an alert mind, read- 
ing to grow, and not to remember, who have felt the want 
of an occupation which shall fill those hours when moiiLd 
vigilance is impossible, and vncui^ unendurable Index 
making or cataloguing has been the resource of many in 
such hours But it was not, I think, os a more ehifling 
of mental posture that Milton undertook to rcimte Kobert 
Stophenn , it was as port of lus language training Only 
bj diligent practice and incessant exorcise of attention and 
care, could Milton liive educated lus suoceptibili*! to the 
cpocific power of words, to the nicety which ho nlt-'inri 
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beyond any other of out poets. Part of tide edncation h 
recorded on the seemingly withered leaves of his I.stin 
Thesanms, thongh the laigex part must have been 
achieved, not by a reflective and critical collection of 
examples, but by a vital and impassioned reading 

hlilton’s compLamt was what the profession of that day 
called gout. "He wonld be very cheerful even in his 
gout fits, and suig,” says Aubrey This gout returned 
again and again, and hy these rej>eated attacks wore out 
hiB resisting power He died of the “ gout struck m ” on 
Sunday, Sth 2fovember, 1674, and was buried, ne.aT his 
father, in the chancel of St. Giles’s, Cnpplegate, The 
funeral was attended, Toland says, “ hy aU his learned and 
great fnends m London, not without a friendly concourse 
of the awlgar ” The disgusting profanation of the leiden 
coffin, and dispersion of the poet’s hones by the parochial 
authorities, during the repair of the church m August 
1T90, has been demed, hut it is to he feared the fact ir 
too true. 



CHAPTER Xm. 


PABADiaE LOOT — PAIUDISE KEBAINED — SAMSON AG0NISTB8 

“ilANTmen of forty,” it has been said, “are dead poets/’ 
and it might seem that Mdton, Latin secretaiy, and partj 
pamphlotoor, had died to poetry about the fatal age In 
1645, when he made a gathering of his early pieces for the 
volume published by Humphry Moseley, he wanted three 
years of forty That volume contamed, besides other 
things, Comtes, Lyetdas, L* Allegro, and II Fenseroso , 
theji, when produced, as they remam to this day, the 
finest flower of English poesy But, though thus like a 
wary husbandman, garnering his sheaves m presence oi 
the threatenmg storm, Mdton had no intention of bidding 
farewell to poetry On the contrary, he regarded this 
volume only as first-fruits, an earnest of greater things to 
come 

The ruling idea of Mdton’a life, and the key to his 
mental history, is his resolve to produce a great poem. 
Hot that the aspiration m itself is smgulnr, for it is pro- 
bably shared by every young poet in his turn As every 
clever schoolboy is destined by himself or his friends to 
become Lord Chancellor, and every private in the French 
army carries in his rtaversack the bfiton of a marshal, sc 
It is a necessary ingredient of the dream on Parnassus. 
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that it BhoTild embody itself in a form of surpassing bnl- 
lianca Wbat distinguishes Milton from the crowd of 
young ambition, “audax juventa,” is the constancy of 
resolve He not only nourished through manhood the 
dream of youth, keeping undeS the importunate Instmcts 
which carry off most ambitions in middle life mto the 
pursuit of place, profit, honour — the thorns which spnng 
up and smother &ic wheat — but earned out his dream in 
its Integnty m old age He formed himself for this 
achievement, and for no other Study at home, travel 
abroad, the arena of pohtical controversy, the pubhc 
service, the practice of the domestic virtues, were so many 
parts of the schooling which was to make a poet. 

The reader who has traced with me thus far the course 
of Milton’s mental development will perhaps be read^i to 
beheve, that this idea had taken entire possession of his 
mind from a very early age The earhest wntten record 
of it is of date 1632, m Sonnet n This was written 
8ifl early as the poet’s twenty-third year , and in these 
lines the resolve is nttered, not as then jnst conceived, hut 
as one long brooded npon, and its non-fulfilment matter 
of self-reproach 

If this sonnet stood alone, its relevance to a poetical, or 
even a hterary performance, might he doubtful But at 
the tune of its composition it is enclosed m a letter to an 
unnamed fnend, who seems to have been expressing his 
surprise that the Cambridge B A was not settling himsell, 
now that his education was complete, to a profession, 
Milton's apologetic letter is extant, and was printed by 
Birch in 1738 It intimates that Milton did not consider 
hiB education, for the purposes he had in view, as anything 
like complete. It is not “ the endleai delight of specula- 
tion, but “ a religious advisement how beat to undergo , 
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nn*. tnl iti'’ thonplil of fo It plvo ndxanl'igo to 

bo mo'o fit." Ho ropurlntoo Iho lovo of learning for ita 
■nt-n ml o ; knon-Iivlpo i? not an end, ft fa onl) rquipmont 
fo' }>f''fonmnrft. Tlicro fa hon? no appcific engagemont na 
to the mturv of tl o prrfn;;panco But what it la to bo, is 
hr ‘ho cnclo^uro of tho “ I’etmrchian Btanra " 
(i 0 tho rannet) Tina notion tint hia life was like 
?amcprf, rv dedicated life, dedicated Ui n ecnico which 
rf^nirrd n long probation, rccura again more than onco m 
hiF writings It fa emphatically repented, in 1G41, in a 
paF"agc of the panipldet jS'o 4 — 

None hath by more Ftndions wnya endeavoured, and with 
more ■nnwenned epint none ehall, — that 1 dare almost aver ol 
myeclf, as far ns hfe and fall hcenpo will extend Neither do I 
tli|jnlc it shame to corinant with any knowing reader that for 
FOrac f.w years yet I may go on trust with him toward the paj- 
ment of what I am now indebted, aa being a work not to be 
rji«ed from the heat of youth, or tho rnponrs of wine, like that 
which flows at waste from the pen of some vailgar amonst, or 
tlft trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, nor to bo obtained 
fay the invocation of Dame Jfemory and her siren daughters, 
hat by devont prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can ennch 
with all ntteranco and knowledge, and eends out his seraphim 
with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch and punfy the life 
of whom he pleases To this must ho added indnstnons and 
select reading, steady observation, insight into all seemly and 
generous acts and oflaim Till which in some mcaanre be com 
passed, at mine own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this 
expectation, from as many ns are not loth to hazard so much 
credubty upon the beat pledges that I can give them 

In 1G38, at tbe ago of nine and twenty, Milton haa 
already detemiinod that this lifework aball be a poem, 
an epic poem, and that its subject shall probably be the 
ALitbiinan legend. 
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Si qnando tndigenaB revocabo in carxmna regoG, 
Artnrumqtie eanm sub terns bella ■moventenij 
Ant dicam inTictffi Eociah fcedere menEa 
Magnanimos berooa, et, o modo spmtna adsit ! 

Frangam Saionicas Bntonnm snb marte pbalangas. 

€ 

Maj I find such a friend when, if ever, I shall revive 

m song onr native princes, and among them Arthur moving to 
the fray even m the nether world, and when I shall, if only 
tnspiration be inine,^!»^ the Saion bands before onr Bntons 
prowess 

The same annoTmcement is reproduced in the 
tajghium, Damonii, 1639, and, m Pamphlet JTo 4, m the 
often-quoted, words — 

Perceiving that some tnfles which I had in memory, com 
posed at under twenty, or thereabout, met with acceptance, ^ 

I began to assent to them (the Itakans) and divers of my 
friends here at home, and not less to an mward prompting 
which now grows daily upon me, that by labour and mtent 
study, which I take to be my portion m this hfe, jomcd with 
the strong propensity of nature I might perhaps leave sonre- 
thmg so written to aitertimes as they should not wilimglj let 
it die. 

Between the puhhcation of the collected Poevis In 
1645, and the appearance of Paradue LoH in 1667, a 
period of twenty two years, ililton gave no public Eign 
of redeeming this pledge He seemed to his cotempo 
ranes to have renounced the follies of his youth, the 
gewgaws of verse, and to have sobered down into the 
us efol citizen. “ Le bon poete,” thought ilalherbs, 
"n'est pas plus utile h I’dtat qu’un bon joueur de quilles.” 
iinton had postponed his poem, in 1641, till "the land 
had once enfranchished herself from this impertinent yoke 
of prelatry, under who«6 inquisitonfius imd tyrannical 
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i\x' n" rif' ffrn 'intl ppl. n-hd wil cut fif>un';h ” rrclatry 
w f cf ji' 1 ri 1 h*' fl-'l oil for fiirllior rctnnnd on 
'll n' of '} 0 \cir I‘< 'CO ivnfl concluded, tlio country 
1 r I >PT the ftn)i j; goMninient of a Protector, 
ftT"! 'dll ■•n'r } n il u orl d*l not njipcar It vran not ovon 
pn jiTaiK He r- L)i antin;; not poi'trv hut prose, and 
tint no I ejih. 7 > •nl '■nd \nln(lc'-s kind of prose, psin- 
phl''*', ext ni''>ri nrlitlp" on ‘he topyir of tlio day He 
p<’arid out risiup of them, in iimplu unconsciousness that 
thev had no itdlmnce irhalever on the current of oventa. 

Xor i-rs it (h dunnrj all these years, Milton srao 
nieilitatiiii. in rirnt what ho could not bring forward m 
public , that he was onh holding hack from pubhshing, 
h< cause there wxs no public ready to hston to Ida 
sfisg In thesQ years Milton ua? neither writing nor 
Ihinl mg poetry Of the twenty-four sonnets indeed — 
twenty -four, reckoning the twenty lined piece, “The 
forcers of conscience," as a sonnet — eloaou belong to this 
p»nod Put they do not form a continuous senes, such 
os do "Wonlsworlh’s JCr4:h tat-lieal Sonnet*, nor do they 
evince a Bust-aincd mood of poetical meditation On the 
contrary, their very force and beauty consist in their 
being tho momentary and Bpontanoons explosion of an 
emotion welling up from the depths of tho soul, and 
forcing itself mlo melncal oiprossion, as it were. In spite 
of tho wntor Whilo tho first eight sonnets, wntten 
before 1640, are sonnets of remmisconce and intention, 
like those of the Italians, or the ordinary English sonnet, 
tho eleven sonnets of Milton’s silent penod, from 1646 to 
1668, are records of present feeling kindled by aotnal 
facts In their naked, unadorned simplicity of language, 
they may easily se#m, to a reader fresh from Petrarch, to 
bfl homely and prosaic. Place them In relation to the 
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circmofitance on winch each piece turns, and we begin to 
feel the enpenonty for poetic effect of real emotion over 
emotion meditated and revived, H^tory has m it that 
which can tonch ns more abidingly than any fiction It 
is this actuahty which distingnithes the sonnets of Ifilton 
from any other sonnets Of tfi-is difference "Wordsworth 
was conscions when he struck out the phrase, “In his 
hand the fhxng hetapie a trumpet ” Macaulay compared 
the aonneta in their majestic seventy to the collects 
They remind ns of a Hebrew psalm, with its nndisgaiflsd 
ontrush of rage, revenge, exultation, or despair, where 
nothing IS due to art or artifice, and whose poetry is the 
expression of the heart, and not a branch of hterature. 
It IS m the sonnets we most reah.se the force of Words- 
worth’s unage — « 

Thou hadat a voice whose eound was like the eea 

We are not then to look in the sonnets for latent traces 
of the suspended poetic creation. They come ffom tjje 
other side of hlflton’s nature, the pohtical, not the artiatic. 
They are akm to the prose pamphlets, not to Faradue Loft 
Just when the sonnets end, the composition of the epic 
was taken m hand. The last of the sonnets (23 m the 
ordinary numeration) was written in 1658, and it is to 
the same year that our authority, Aubrey-PbiUips, refers 
hifl beginning to occupy himself with Faradt*e Loti He 
had by this time settled the two pomts about which he 
had been long in doubt, the subject, and the form. Long 
before brmgmg hnoFelf to the point of composition, he 
had decided upon the Fall of man as subject, and upon the 
narrative, or epic, form, in preference to the draiOdtic It 
la even possible that a few Isolated passages of the poem, 
« It now Etands, may have been wntt^ before Of one 
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Huch passage yre know that it was written fifteen oi 
sixteen years before 1658, and while he was still con- 
templating a drama The lines are Satan’s speech, P L 
Iv 32, beginning, — 

0, thou that rvith^surpassuig glory orovmed. 

These lines, Phillips says, his uncle recited to him , as 
forming the opening of his tragedy, ‘They are modelled, 
as the classical reader will perceive, upon Euripides 
Possibly they were not intended for the very first Imes, 
since if Milton intended to follow the practice of his model, 
the lofty lyrical tone of this address should have been 
introduced by a prosaic matter-of-fact setting forth of the 
situation, as in the Eunpidean prologue. There are other 
passages in the poem which have the air of bemg insiti- 
tious in the place where they stand- The hues in Book iv, 
now in question, may reasonably be referred to 1640-42, 
the date of those leaves m the Trmity College MS., in 
•rhich Milton has written down, with his ovm hand, 
various sketches of tragedies, which might possibly be 
adopted as his final choice. 

A passage in The Reason of Church Government, written 
at the same period, 1641, gives us the the fullest account 
of his hesitation. It was a hesitation caused, partly by 
the wealth of matter which his reading suggested to him, 
partly by the consciousness that he ought not to begm in 
haste while each year was ripening his powers Every 
one who has undertaken a work of any length has made 
the experience, that the faculfy of composition will not 
work with ease, until the reason is satisfied that the sub- 
ject chosen is a congenial one Gibbor has told us him- 
self of the many jperiods of history upon which he tried 
his pen. even after the memorable 16 October, 1764, when 
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he “ Bate musing amid the ruins of the Capitol, while the 
bare-footed fnats were Binging vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter ” "We know how many Bketches of possible 
tragedies Eacme would make before he could adopt one 
as the appropriate theme, on wlach he could work with 
that thorough enjoyment of the labour, which is necessary 
to give life and verve to any creation, whether of the poet 
or the orator *■ c 

The leaves of the Trmity College kIS , which are con- 
temporary with hiB confidence to the readers of his tract 
Of Church Government, exhibit a list of nearly one hun- 
dred subjects, which had occurred to him from time to time 
as practicable subjects From the mode of entry we see 
that, already in 1641, a scriptural was likely to have the 
preference over a profane subject, and that among scnptur^ 
subjects Paradise Lost (the femihar title appears m this 
early note), stands out prominently above the rest. The 
histoncal subjects are all taken from native history, none 
are foreign, and aU are from the time before the Romait 
conquest The scriptural subjects are partly from the Old, 
partlv from the New, Testament Some of these subjecte 
are named and nothing more, while others are slightly 
sketched ouL Among these latter are Baptistes, on the 
death of J ohn the Baptist, and Christus Patiens, apparently 
to be confined to the agony in the garden. Of Paradise 
Lost there are four drafts m greater detail than any of the 
others These drafts of the plot or action, though none 
of them that which was finally adopted, are sufficiently 
near to the action of the poem as it stands, to reveal to us 
the fact that the author’s imaginative conception of what 
he Intended to produce was generated, cast, and moulded, 
at a comparatively early age The c^nimouly received 
notion, therefore, with which authors, as they age, are 
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TTont to comfort thomselvos, th'\t ono of tho groatoat fcato 
of original iniention nchioved by man, vraa begun after 
fifty, must bo thua far modified Paradise Lost was com- 
po'-'d after fiflj, but wan conceited at thirty-two Hence 
the lugh degree of pcrfcdlion rcahsed m tho total result 
For there wore combined to produce it the opposite virtuos 
of two distinct penods of mental development, the dating 
imagination and fresh emotional play* of early manhood, 
with tho oxcrciBcd judgment and chastened taste of nponed 
years. "Wo hai o regarded tho twenty-five years of hfilton’E 
bfo between 1641 and tho commencement of Paradise 
Lost, 08 time ill laid out upon mfonor work which any 
ono could do, and which was not worth domg by any one 
Yet it may bo made a question if m any other mode than 
adjournment of his early design, Milton could have 
attained to that umon of original strength with severe 
restraint, which distinguishes from all other poetry, except 
that of Virgil, tho three great poems of his old age If the 
fttiguo of ago 18 sometimes felt in Paradise Regained, we 
feel m. Paradise Lost only (m tho words of Chateaubriand), 
“la matunt6 de I’fige it travels les passions des Mgferea 
armies , une charme extraordinaire de vieillesso et de 
jeuneaso ” 

A still further inference is warranted by the Tnnity 
College jottings of 1641 Not the critics merely, but 
readers ready to sympathise, have been sometimes mchned 
to wish that Milton had devoted his power to a more 
human subject, in which the poet’s invention could have 
had freer play, and for which his reader's mterest could 
have bean more ready And it has been thought that the 
choice of a Bibhcal subject mdicates the narrowing effect 
of age, adversity, aftd blmdness combmed. We now know 
that the Fall was the theme, if not determined on, at 
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least predominant m Milton’s thonghta, at the age ol 
thirty-Wo Hih ripened judgment only approved a 
selection made in earlier years, and m days full of hope 
That in selecting a scriptural subject he was not in feet 
ezercismg any choice, but was ietemuned by his circum- 
stances, IB only what must be said of all choosing With 
all his onginahty, hlilton was still a man of his age. A 
Puritan poet, in a’Buntan environment, could not have 
done otherwise. But even had choice been in his power, 
it ifl doubtful if he would have had the same success with 
a subject taken from history 

First, looking at his public He was to write in 
Engbsh. This, which had at one time been matter ol 
doubt, had at an early stage come to be his decision Hot 
had the choice of English been made for the sake of popc,- 
lanty, which he despised. He did not desire to write fox 
the many, but for the few But he was enthusiasticaily 
patnotic. He had entire contempt for the shouts of the 
mob, but the English nation, as embodied m the persois 
of the wise and good, he honoured and reverenced with all 
the depth of his nature. It was for the sake of his nation 
that he was to devote his hfe to a work, which was to 
ennoble her tongue among the langu^es of Europe 

He was then to write in English, for the Enghsh, not 
popularly, but nationally This resolution at once limited 
hiB subject. He who aspires to be the poet of a nation is 
bound to adopt a hero who is already dear to that people, 
to choose a subject and characters which are already 
farmliar to them. This is no rule of hterary art 
arbitrarily enacted by the cntics, it is a dictate of reason, 
and has been the practice of all the great national poets. 
The more obvious erjimplcs will occCr to every reade’’. 
But it may be observed that even the Greek tragedians, 
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who addressed a more limited audience than the epic poeta, 
took their plots from the best known legends touching the 
fortunes of the royal houses of the Hellenic race ISTow to 
the English reader of the seventeenth centmy — and the 
same holds good to this day — there were only two cycles of 
persons and events sufficiently known beforehand to admit 
of being assumed by a poet He must go either to the 
Bible, or to the annals of England.* TThus fer Milton’s 
choice of subject was limited by the consideration of the 
pubhc for whom he wrote 

Secondly, he was still farther restricted by a condition 
which the nature of his own intelhgence imposed upon 
himself Jt was necessary for Milton that the events and 
personages, which were to arouse and detain his interests, 
should be real events and personages The mere play of 
fancy with the pretty aspects of things could not satisfy him, 
he wanted to feel beneath him a substantial world of reahty 
He had not the dramatist’s imagination which can body 
forth fictitious characters with such hfe-like reahty that it 
can, and does itself, beheve m their existence Macaulay 
has truly said that Milton’s gemus is lyncah not dramatic. 
His lyre will only echo real emotion, and his imagination 
is only stirred by real circumstances In his yonth he had 
been within the fascination of the romances of chivalry, as 
well in their onginai form, as in the reproductions of 
Anosto and Spenser While under this influence he had 
thought of seeking his subject among the heroes of these 
lays of old minstrelsy And as one of his principles was 
that his hero must be a national hero, it was of course 
upon the Arthurian cycle that his aspiration fixed When 
he did BO, he no doubt behoved at least the historical 
existence of Arthu* As soon, however, as he came to 
understand the fabulous basis of the Arthurian legend, 
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It became unfitted for hiB nee In tbe Trinity College 
MS of 1641, Arthur has already disappeared from the hst 
of possible subjects, a list which contains thirty-eight sug- 
gestions of names from British or Saxon history, such af 
Yortigem, Edward the Confe^or, Harold, Macbeth, &c 
While he demanded the basis of reality for his person- 
ages, he at the same tune, with a true instinct, rejected all 
that fell within tlfe penod of well-ascertained history He 
made the Conquest tbe lower Imut of his choice In this 
negative decision against historical romance we recognise 
Milton’s judgment, and his correct estimate of his own 
powers Those who have been thought to succeed best m 
engraftmg fiction upon history, Shakspeare or Walter 
Scott, have been eminently human poets, and have 
achieved their measure of success by mvestmg some wall- 
known name with the attributes of ordinary humamty 
such as we all know it. This was precisely what Milton 
could not have done He had none of that sympathy with 
which Shakspeare embraced all natural and comnSon 
affections of his brother men. Milton, burning as he did 
with a consuming fire of passion, and yeammg for rapt 
communion with select souls, had withal an aloofness from 
ordinary men and women, and a proud disdam of common- 
place joy and sorrow, which has led hasty biographers and 
critics to represent bun as hard, austere, an iron man of 
iron mould This want of mterest m common life disquah- 
fiod him for the task of revivifying histone scenes 

Milton’s mental constitution, then, demanded in the 
material upon which it was to work, a combination of 
quahties such as very few subjects could offer The 
events and personages must be real aiM substantial, for he 
could not occupy himsolf senously with airy nothings and 
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civaturca of ptiro fancy Yofc they must not to such 
events and personagei? as history had pouitrayed to us 
TTitli n cU-knoim characters, and all their virtues, faults, 
foibles, and pccuhantics. And, lastly, it -vras requisite 
that they should bo the coiamon property and the familmr 
interest of a indo circle of English readers 
These being the conditions required m the subject, it is 
obvious that no choice vas left to tbe,poet in the England 
of the seventeenth century but a biblical subject And 
among the many picturesque episodes which the nebrow 
Scnpturcs present, the narrative of the Fall stands out 
vnth a character of ell-embracing comprehensiveness which 
belongs to no other single event m the Jewish annals. 
The first section of the book of Genesis clothes m a dra 
mrjhc form the dogmatic idea from which was developed 
m the course of ages the whole scheme of Judalco- 
Chnstian anthropology In this world-drama, Heaven 
above and Hell beneath, the powers of light and those of 
daskness, are both brought upon the scone m confiict with 
each other, over the fate of the inhabitants of our globe, 
a minute ball of matter suspended between two infinities 
This gigantic and unmanageable material is so completely 
mastered by the poet’s imagination, that we are made to 
feel at one and the same time the petty dimensions of our 
earth m comparison with primordial space and almighty 
power, and the profound import to us of the issue depend- 
ing on the confiict Other poets, of inferior powers, hove 
from time to tune attempted, with different degrees of 
success, some of the mmor Scriptural histones , Bodmer, 
the Hoachian Deluge, Solomon Gesaner, the Death of 
Abel, &C. And Mdton himself, after he had spent his 
full strength upon greater theme, recurred m Samson 
Agomstes to one such episode, which he had dekberately 

s 
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Bet aside before, as not giving verge enough for the sweep 
of his soaring conception 

These considerations duly weighed, it will be found 
that the subject of the Fall of Man was not so much 
Milton’s choice as his necessitji. .Among all the traflitions 
of the peoples of the earth, there is not extant another 
story which could have been adequate to his demands, 
Biographers may>. IjiSve been somewhat misled by his 
speaking of himself os “ long choosing and beginning 
late” He did not begin till 1658, when he was 
already fifty, and it has been somewhat hastily inferred 
that he did not choose till the date at which he began 
But, as we have seen, he had already chosen at least as 
early as 1642, when the plan of a drama on the subject 
and under the title, of Paradise Lost was fully developed 
In the mterval between 1642 and 1658, he changed the 
form from a drama to an epic, but his choice remained 
unaltered And as the address to the sun (Paradise Lost, 
IT 32) was composed at the earher of these dates^yit 
appears that he had already formulated even the rhythm 
and cadence of the poem that was to be Like Words- 
worth’s “ Warrior ” — 

He wreraght 

Upon the plan that pleas’d his boyish thought 
I have said that this subject of the Fall was Mdton’s 
necessity, being the only subject which hia mind, “ in the 
spacious circuits of her musing,” found large enough 
But as it was no abrupt or arbitrary choice, so it was not 
forced upon him from without, by suggestion of friends, or 
command of a patron. We must again remind ourselves 
that Mdton had a Calvinistic bringing up And Cal 
vinism in pious Puritan souls of thak- fervent ago was not 
the attenuated creed of tho eighteenth century, the Cal- 
viniam which went not beyond personal gratification of 
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safety for oneself and for the rest damnatioiu When 
Milton Tvaa hemg reared, Calvuusm was not old and effete, 
a mere doctrine It wafl a living system of thought, and 
one which earned the mind upwards towards the Eternal 
will, rather than doivnwardi^towards my personal security 
BLeble has said of the old Catholic views, founded on sac- 
ramental symholism, that they are more poetical than any 
other rehgiouB conception. But it must'he acknowledged 
that a predestinanau scheme, leading the cogitation up- 
ward to dwell upon “ the heavenly things before the 
foundation of the world,” opens a vista of contemplation 
and poetical framework, with which none other in the 
whole cycle of human thought can compare Not election 
and reprobation as set out in the petty chicanery of Cal- 
vin’<3 Infittutes, hnt the prescience of absolute wisdom 
revolving all the poasibihties of time, space, and matter 
Poetry has bean defined as “ the suggestion by the image 
of nohle grounds for noble emotions,” and, in this respect, 
none of the world-epics — ^there are at most five or six snob 
in existence — can compete with Paradise Lost The 
melancholy pathos of Lucretius indeed pierces the heart 
with a two-edged sword more keen than Milton’s, but the 
compass of Lucrefaus’ horizon is much less, being hmited 
to this earth and its inhabitants 'The homon of Paradise 
Lost IB not narrower than all space, its chronology not 
shorter than etermty , the globe of our earth becomes a 
mere spot in the physical universe, and that universe 
itself a drop suspended in the infinite empyrean. His 
aspiration had thus reached “ one of the highest arcs that 
human contemplation circhng upwards can make from 
the glassy sea whereon she stands " {Docir and Disc ) 
lake hiB contemporaty Pascal, ius mind had beaten her 
wings against the prison waUa of human thought 

The vastneefl of the scheme of Fa~adur Loti mrj 
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become more apparent to ns if rre remark that, vnthin it« 
embrace, there seems to be equal place for both the 
systems of physical astronomy which were current m the 
seventeenth century In England, about the time Para 
due hod was being written, tuo Copomican theory, which 
placed the sun in the centre of our system, was already 
the established belief of the few weU-mformod. The old 
Ptolemaic or Aiiphonaine system, which explained the 
phenomena on the hypothesis of nine (or ten) transparent 
hoUow spheres wheehng round the stationary earth, was 
stdl the received astronomy of ordinary people These 
two behefs, the one based on science, though still wantmg 
the calculation which Newton was to supply to make it 
demonstrative, the other supported by the tradition of 
ages, were, at the tune we speak o^ in presence of « 2 ach 
other m the pubho mind. They are in presence of each 
other also in Milton’s epic And the systems confront 
each other in the poem, in much the same relative posi- 
tion which they occupied in the mind of the pubha »The 
ordinary, habitual mode of speaking of celestial pheno- 
mena IS Ptolemaic (see Paradise Lost, vii 339 , m. 481) 
The conscious, or doctrinal, exposition of the same pheno- 
mena is Copemican (see Paradise Lost, vm. 122) Sharp 
as is the contrast between the two systems, the one bomg 
the direct contradictory of the other, they are lodged 
together, not harmonised, 'withm the vast circuit of the 
poet’s imagination. The precise mechanism of an object 
so httle as is our world in comparison with the immense 
totahty may bo justly disregarded. “Do mTTurms non 
curat poota " In the univoreo of being the dilToronco 
between a hehocentnc and a geocentric theory of our 
Eolar system Is of as small moment, dj the reconcilement of 
fixed fate, free-inll, foreknowledge absolute is in the 
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mbn of rli'^olnio JntcUlponoo Tlio ono la tlio fHvoIoua 
px-'iniu (if (lc\nlp , th (5 other the Grcit Architect 

ITnlh left to tlicir diapalei, pcrlmpg to move 
Ilifl Innplitor at thoir ^iiemt opmioua mda 

Ab one, and the principal. Inconsistency m hfUton'e 
presentment of lus nmlter h?us now been mentioned, a 
general remark mav bo made npon •tUo concoptnal in- 
congruities in Paradw Lo/i Tbo poem abounds In auch, 
and tlie cntics, from Adibson downwards, have busied 
tbomsolvos in finding out more and more of them JIil- 
ton's geography of tbo world is as obsouTo and untenable 
ns that of Uerodotus The notes of tune cannot stand 
together To gi\ 0 an osnmplo 'E\q B0,yB (Paradtse Lost, 
ir ^19}— 

That day I oft romombor, when fiom sleep 
I first a wall’d- 

But In the chronology of the poom, Adam himself, whose 
creation preceded that of Ere, was but three days old at 
the timo this remmisconce is repeated to him The mode 
In which the Son of God is spoken of Is not either con- 
sistent Athanasianlsm or consistent Ananism. Above 
all there is an Incessant confusion of material and im- 
matonal m the acts ascribed to the angels Dr J ohnson, 
who wished for consistency, would have had it preserved 
“ by koepmg immatenabty out of sight ” And a general 
arraignment has been laid against Milton of a vagueness 
and looseness of imagery, which contrasts unfavourably 
With the nvid and precise detail of other poets, of 
Homer or of Dante, for example 

Now first, it mnst^be said that Milton is not ono of the 
poets of inaccurate Imagination. He could never, like 
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Scott, have let the precieo picture of the BTran on “etiil 
Saint Mary’s lake ” slip into the namhy-pamby “ STveet 
Saint Mary’s lake " When he intends a picture, he is 
nnnustakahly distinct, his outline is firm and hard. 
But he is not often mtendin'g pictures He is not, like 
Dante, always seeing — he is mostly thinking in a dream, 
or as Colendge best erpresSbd it, he is not a picturesque 
but a musical poet.*^ The pictures in Paradise Lxist are 
like the paintmga on the walls of some noble hall — only 
part of the total magnificence He did not aim at that 
finish of minute parts m which each bit fits mto every 
other For it was only by such disregard of minutire that 
the theme could be handled at all The impression of 
voatness, the sense that everything, ns Bishop Butler says, 
“ runs up into infinity," would have been unpaired if- ha 
had drawn attention to the details of his figures Had he 
had upon his canvas only a single human incident, with 
ordinary human agents, he would have known, as well as 
other far infenor artists, how to secure perfection of hllu 
sion by exactness of detail But ho had undertaken to 
present, not the world of human expenence, but a super- 
natural world, peopled by supernatural beings, Grod and 
hifl Son, angels and archangels, denis , a world in which 
Sm and Death may ho personified without palpable 
ebsurdity Even his one human pair are exceptional 
bomgs, from whom we are prepared not to demand con- 
fonmty to the laws of life which now prevail m our 
world Had he presented all these spiritual porsonagea 
In definite form to the eye, the result would have been 
degradation We should have had the ndiculous instead 
of the Buhlimo, as m the scone of the Iliad, where Diomede 
wounds Aphrodite in the hand, and fends her crying home 
to her father Once or twice Milton has ventured too 
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floar tlio knut of material adaptation, trying to explain 
how angekc natures subsist, as m the passage (Paradise 
Lost, V 406) "where Eaphael tells Adam that angels eat 
and digest food like man. Taste hero receives a shock, 
because the incongruity, "t'hich before "was latent, is forced 
upon our attention We are threatened "with being trans- 
ported out of the conventmnal world of Heaven, Hell, 
Chaos, and Paradise, to which we Imcf well adapted our- 
selves, into the real world in which we know that such 
beings could not breathe and move 

For the world of Paradise Lost is on ideal, conventional 
world, qiute as much as the world of the Arabian Nights, 
or the world of the chivalrous romance, or that of the 
pastoral novel Hot only dramatic, but aU, poetry is 
founded on lUusion, We must, though it be but for the 
moment, suppose it true We must be transported out of 
the actual world into that world xn which the given scene 
Is laid. It ifl chiefly the business of the poet to effect this 
tfansportation, but the reader (or hearer) must aid “ WiUst 
du Dichter ganx veratehen, musst m Dichter’s Lande 
gehen " If the reader's imagination is not active enough 
to assist the poet, he must at least not resist him When 
we are once inside the poet’s heaven, our critical feculty 
may justly require that what takes place there shall be 
consistent "with itself, "with the laws of that fantastic 
world But we may not begin by objecting that it is 
Imposdble that such a world should exist If, m any 
sge, the power of imagination is enfeebled, the reader 
becomes more "unable to make this effort , ho ceases to 
co-operate with the poet Much of the criticism on Para~ 
dtse Lost which we meet with resolves itself into a refusal 
on the part of "the t*itic, to moke that initial ahondonment 
to the conditions which the poet demands , a detemima- 
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tijn to irs^ thot his hccver. peopled T-ith deitia?, doni- 
rations, p-ircIpiLires, sni p-a'^^r?, aaall hare tas sans 
mterial larrs r-hton corem o" pisrttarj sT5"ei3. It h 
not, 23 r-e often hear it sail, ths*- the ciincai LiCnltT u 
tmdclr de-tloped in tne nroeteenth cen"xc 7 . Ii is that 
the inapmatiTe ficnltr fails ns ; and iruen that is tne 
ccse, cinc-stn is pn^eale^s — -it has no fnndamental ss- 
mmpticn upon rrcnch its Jndnments con proteed. 

It IS the tnnmph of hlE ton's 3^1*1 to nare msde hu 
ideal T-orld actnah if not to e-rcrr Enphsh mind's eje. jet 
to a larger nnmbcr of minds than ha'~e ever been raiched 
bj anr o‘her prctrr in our langnage. Popnlar (in the 
common nsa of tne r-ord'i JIII‘"on. has net besm and cannot 
be. Ent the r-crid he extated has tahen possession oi 
the pnbhc mind. Hnilej comciains thai tne 
cesmogonj, vhien. rnE not yield "o the conclusions ci 
sdentaSc resaarch. is denred com tne serentn bc-oh of 
Ptrui.ss he.-', rather than font Genesis. This success 
MLron oves partly to ins solecnon of his subject, part^ 
to bis shiE in Lindling m In his handling he presents 
ms spiritnal emrenoss rnth jns^ so ranch rehef ss to 
endoT- them mm life ana personahty and n"'* mrh that 
nsnai enstmehtess orhicn — onid er ones reveal their 
spectral nnmatcnah'y, and so grre a sno^m *o the SlEsaon. 
"^e might almcrt eay of his personants that they are 
shamis, “ if shape it caghr be called, tnat share had 
none.* By ins art of snggtsnen by sssocianon. he does 
all hs can to ma. ns to rtaLse his scents, ann s* the 
moment — nen dimnvtnsss Trotda cistarb be mmdram 
the obje<h: into a mist, and so cisgmsea the incongmines 
irh-ch. he cotdd no* sro a. The tact tnat are ds 
dxScnlties Innerent m tne nahire ot thinsrs, is an art 
~nich. geta the least snp-ecia**on e.ther m life or in Iitera- 
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turc But if Ti e i^ould hove eome measure of the skil] 
■which m Paradife Lo'^t has msdo impossible beings 
possible to the imagination, wo may find it in contrastmg 
them with the incarnated abstraction and spirit voices, 
■which we encounter at o\*ery turn m Shelley, creatures 
■rho leave behind them no more distinct impression than 
that we have been in a fiream peopled with ghosts 
Shelley, too, • * 


Voyag'd th’ unreal, vast, unbontided deop 
Of horrible confasiou. 

Paradise Lost, i. 470 


and loft it the chaos which he found it Milton has 
elicited from similar elements a conception so hfe-like 
that his poetical version has inseparably grafted itself upon, 
if it has not taken the place the histoncal narrative of 
the ongmal creation. 

So much hlilton has effected by his sfcilfal treatment 
Btt the lUnsion was greatly facihtated by his choice of 
snhject. He had not to create his snpematural personages, 
they were already there The Father, and the Son, the 
Angels, Satan, Baal and Moloch, Adam and Eve, were m 
full possession of the popular imagination, and more 
femiliar to it than any other set of knoirn names Hor 
was the behef accorded to them a half behef, a bare ad- 
mission of their possible emstenco, such as prevails at 
other times or in some co^untnes In the England oi 
Mdton, the angels and devils of the Jeinsh Scriptures were 
more real bemgs, and better vouched, than any historical 
personages could be The old chromcles were full of bes, 
but this was Bible truth. There might very likely have 
been a Henry V iilf, and he might have been such os ha 
IS described, but at any rate he waa dead and gone, while 
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nUonnco Poems thnt wero raisod "from tho hent of 
yonth, or the vapours of wno, hke that which flows at 
vraste from tho pen of some vulgar amonnst, or the 
trencher fury of a rhirming parasite, ' vers in hia eyes 
treachery to tho pool’s h^h vocation 

Pocbcal powers “ ire the uj^spired gift of God rarely bestowed 
in every nation, and art of power, bcfliilo the office of a pnlpit, 
to itnbreed and cherish m a great peopTe the seeds of virtae and 
public civility, to allay the perturbation of tbe mind, and set the 
affections m right tune , to celebrate in glonons and lofty 
hymns the throne and eqnipage of God's almightiness, and what 
ho works, and what he snffers to be wronght with high providence 
in his church , to sing victonoag agonies of martjrs and saints, 
the deeds and tnumphs of just and pions nations, doing valiantly 
throngh faith against tho enenues of Chnst, to deplore the 
g'enoral relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and God’s 
true worship " 

So ho had written m 164?, and thm lofty faith in his 
•oUing supported him twenty years later, m the arduous 
labour of his attempt to realise his own Ideal In setting 
himself down to compose Paradise Lost and Regained, ho 
regarded hunself not as an author, but as a medium, 
tho mouthpiece of “ that eternal Spirit who can enrich 
with aU utterance and all knowledge Urania, heavenly 
muse," Tisits him nightly, 

And dictates to me Blumb'rmg, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse 

Paradise Lost, n. Zi. 

Urania bestows the flowing words and musical sweetness , 
to God’s Spirit he looks to 

8Une mwnrdj^aid the mind through all her po™ox8 
Tmidinte, there plant eyes, ell mist fiann thenoo 
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Pargo and disperse, that I may oea and toll 
Of things mnsibls to mortal sight 

Paradise Lost, ul 60 

The Bingers with whom ho would fain equal hiniEelf are 
not Dante, or Toaso, or, os Dryden wouJd have it, Spenser, 
hut 

Blind Tbgmyns, and *bhnd Mosonldes, 

And Tirasitft and Phmono, propheta old. 


As he ia equalled with these In misfortune — loss of sight 
he would emulate them in function Orpheus and 
Musjeus are the poets he wonld fain have os the com- 
pamons of his midnight meditation {Pemeroso) And 
the function of the poet is like that of the prophet In the 
old dispensation, not to Inrent, hut to utter It is God^s 
truth which passes his hps — hps hallowed hy the touch 
of sacred fire He is the passive instrument through 
whom flows the emanation from on high , his words are 
not hi 8 own, but a suggestion. Even for style Milton id 
Indebted to his “ celestial patroness who deigns her 
nightly visitation unimplor’d," 

Milton was not dependent upon a dubious tradition in 
t e subject he had selected, Man's fall and recovery were 
recorded m the Scriptures And the two media of truth, 

0 internal and the external, as deriving from the same 
Bomce, m^ needs be m harmony That the Spirit en 
jg ns t 0 mind within, m this bchof the Puritan samt, 

^ prophet, who all met in Jlilton, wore r‘ 

. Testament Scriptures were also a rev" 

ation from God, was on article of fmth which he had now 
ques one :N'or did ho only receive these books as co 
TObstance a divine view of the world’s histoi’ 
rog e them as m the letter a transcript of fact 
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If the poot-prophot T/ould toll tho story of creation or 
rodomption, ho was thus rostramod not only hy tho general 
outline and imagory of tho Bihlo, hut hy its very words 
And Iicrc wc must note tho skill of tho poet m surmount- 
ing on added or artificial*iifficulty, m tho subject he had 
chosen as combined with his notion of inspiration. ^He 
must not doTiato in a singlo syllnblo firom tho words of 
the Hebrew books Ho must tak^up into his poem the 
whole of tho sacred narrative This ho must do, not 
merely because hia roadora would expect such literal 
accuracy from him, but because to himself that narrative 
was tho very truth which ho was undortaking to dehver 
The additions which his fancy or inspiration might supply 
must bo restrained by thin severe law, that they should be 
nuch as to aid the reader’s imagination to conceive how 
the event took place They must by no means be suffered 
to alter, disfigure, traduce tbo substance or tbe letter of the 
revelation. Tins is what Milton has done He has told 
iho story of creation in the very words of Senpture 
The whole of the seventh book, is httle more than a 
paraphrase of a few verses of Genesis What he has 
added is so httle mcongmons with his original, that 
most English men and women would probably have 
some difficulty in discrumnatmg m recollection tbe part 
they derive from Moses, from that which they have added 
from the paraphrast. In Genesis it is the serpent who 
tempts Eve, in virtue of hia natural wiliness In Milton 
IB Satan who has entered into the body of a serpent, 
^d supphed tbe intelligence Here indeed Milton was 
->nly adopting a gloss, as ancient at least as tbe Book of 
’'iMom (u. 24) But it is the gloss, and not the text of 
uses, which is xj possession of omr minds, and who has 
. me most to lodge it there, Milton or tho commentators 1 
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Again, it is Milton and not Moses who makes the fiei 3 ) 6 ni 
pluck and eat the first apple &om the tree But Bp 
Wilson comments upon the words of Gronesis (ul 6) as 
though they contained this purely Miltonic circumstance. 

It could hardly hut be that oiro oi two of the mcidents 
which Milton has supplied, the popular imagination has 
been unable to homologate. « Such an mcident is the 
placmg of artillery‘ ip the wars m heaven. We reject 
this suggestion, and find it mars probabihty But it 
would not seem so improbable to Milton’s contemporaries, 
not only because it was an article of the received poetic 
tradition (see Hansard 6, p 40), but also because fire-arms 
had not quite ceased to be regarded os a devihsh engmery 
of a new warfare, unfair in the kmghtly code of honour, 
a base substitute of mechanism for mdividual valour It 
was gunpowder and not Dent Quixote which had destroyed 
the age of chivalry. 

Another of Milton’s fictions which has been found 
too grotesque is the change {P L , x 608) of the demony 
Into serpents, who hiss their Prince on his return from his 
embassy Here it is not, I thmk, eo much the unnatural 
character of the incident itself) as its gratuitousness 
which offends. It does not help us to conceive the 
situation A suggestion of Chateaubriand may therefore 
go some way towards reconciling the reader even to this 
caprice of imagination. It mdicatea, he says, the degra- 
dation of Satan, who, from the superb Intelhgence of the 
early scenes of the poem, is hocome at its close a hideous 
reptile He has not triumphed, but has failed, and is 
degraded into the old dragon, who haunts among the 
damned. The bruising of his head has already com 
mencofl. 

The bndge, sgam, which 8m and Death construct 
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IP 'vii' Lo’*, X. 300), ]t -niinp iroin the month of hoU 
to Lh“ \ ul of the n-orld, Ini n chilling effect upon the 
im*- gnu’ ion of n nioiicrn roiiler It does not assist the 
CO icfption of the cosinical B\i.'era which wc accept in the 
•nrln r hooka Ihia cluni^ fiction Booms more at home 
in the gr.it'‘tque and lanlc^s ni}thoIogy of the I'lirke, or 
in ,ho Ih rvun poet Sadi, vjjio is paid by Mannontol to 
ha\ 0 idoptcd it from the Turk. JJ ‘Milton's intention 
were to reproduce Jacob’s ladder, ho should, like Dante 
iParml xxi 25), have made it the moans of cominu- 
niciilion ht tween heaven and earth 

It IS possible that Milton himself, after the experiment 
of Pnradt e Ln^t \ as full} before him, suspected that ho 
had ''iipplemuited too much for hia purpose , tliat his 
iroapir}, which ivas designed to lUustralo history, might 
‘vtaiid in its bght For in the composition of Paradise 
lieijaxncd (pubhslicd 1071) he has adopted a much severer 
stylo In this poem ho has not only curbed hw imagi 
nation, but has almost suppressed It He has amplified, 
but has hardly introduced any circumstance which is not 
m the onginal Paradise Regained is httle more than a 
paraphrase of tho Temptation aa found in the synoptical 
gospels It IS a marvel of ingenuity that more than two 
thousand bncs of blank verse can have been constructed 
out of some twenty hues of prose, without the addition of 
any invented incident, or tho insertion of any irrelevant 
digression. In the first three hooks of Paradise Regained 
there is not a single sunilo. Nor yet can it be said that 
the version of the gospel narrative has the fault of moat 
paraphrases, vix., that of weakening the effect, and ob- 
hterating tho chiselled features of the ongmah Let o 
reader take Parad^e Regained not as a theme used os a 
canvas for poetical embroidery, an opportunity for an author 
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to eho-w off hie powers of wnting, but as a honA jidt attempt 
to improsB upon the mind the etory of the Temptation, 
and he will acknowledge the concealed art of the genuine 
epic poet, bent before all things upon teUing hie talc. It 
wiU still be capable of bemg alleged that the story told 
does not interest, that the composition is dry, hard, 
barren , the style as of set purpose divested of the attri- 
butes of poetry. It not necessary indeed that an epic 
should he in twelve boohs, but we do demand in an 
epic poem multiphcity of character and vanety of in 
cident In Paradue Regained there are only two per- 
sonages, both of whom are supernatural Indeed, they 
can scarcely be called personages , the poet, in his fidehty 
to the letter, not having thought fit to open up the fertile 
vein of delineation which was afforded by the human 
character of Christ The speakers are no more than the 
abstract principles of good and enl, two voices who hold 
a rhetoncal disputation through four hooks and two 
thousand hues o 

The usual explanation of the frigidity of Paradire Re- 
gained IB the suggestion, which is nearest at hand, viz , 
that it IS the effect of age Like Ben Jonson’s New Inn, 
it betrays the feebleness of senihty, and has one of the 
most certain marks of that stage of authorship, the 
attempt to imitate himself in those points in which he 
was once strong \\'hen “ glad no more, He wears a face 
of joy, because He has been glad of yore ’’ Or it is an 
“ oeuvre do lassitude,” a continuation, with the inevitable 
defect of continuations, that of preserving the forms and 
wanting the sonl of the original, like the second parts ol 
Fanst, of Don Quixote, and of so many other books 
Both those explanations of the infjnonty of Paradiei 
Regained have probabdity Either of them may bo true, 
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or both mny have concurred to the common effect. In 
favour of the hypothesiB of Benihty is the fact, recorded 
by PhiJhps, that Milton “could not hear vnth patience 
any such thing "when related to him.” The reader vnll 
please to note that this is^the onginal statement, which 
the critics have improved into the statement that he 
preferred Paradise Regaine^ to Paradise Lost But 
his approval of his work, eyen if it d;d not amount to 
preference, looks like the old man's fondness for his 
youngest and weakest ofispnng 

Another view of the matter, however, is fft least 
possible Milton’s theory as to the true mode of 
handling a bibhcal subject was, as I have said, to add 
no more dressing, or adventitious circumstance, than 
should assist the conception of the sacred verity After 
he had executed Paradise Lost, the suspicion arose that 
he had been too indulgent to his imagination , that he 
had created too much. He would make a second expen- 
mgnt, in which he would enforce his theory with more 
vigour In the composition of Paradise Lost he must 
have experienced that the constraint he imposed Upon 
himself had generated, as was said of Kacme, " a pleni 
tude of souk” He might infer that were the compression 
earned still further, the reaction of the spirit might be 
still increased. Poetry he had said long before should be 
“ simple, sensuous, impassioned ” (Tractate of Education) 
Nothmg enhances passion like simphcity So in Paradise 
Regained Milton has earned simphcity of dress to the verge 
of nakedness. It is probably the most unadorned poem 
extant m any language He has pushed severe ahstinence 
to the extreme point, possibly beyond the point, where a 
reader’s power is stimulated by the poet’s parsimony , 

It may elucidate the intention of the author of Para- 
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dise Regained, if -we contrast it for a moment inth a poem 
constructed upon the opposite prmciple, that, Tiz., of the 
manmnm of adornment. Clandian’s Rape of Rrcuerpins 
(a-B 400) is one of the most nch and elaborate poems 
ever ■written. It has in con^mon ■witSi Milton the cir- 
cumstance that its "whole action m contained in a solitarj 
evenly "viz., the carrying off ^f Proserpine from the "vale of 
Herma by Plutot All the t personages, too, are super- 
human j and the incident itself supematuiaL Claudian’s 
ambition was to overlay his story ■with the gold and 
jeweUeiy of expression and inventton. yotbing is 
named ■without bemg carved, decked, and coloured from 
the inexhaustible resources of the poet’s treasury This is 
not done ■with ostentatious pomp, as the hyperbohoal 
heroes of "vulgar novehsts are pamted, but always "With 
taste, which though la'vish is discnimnating 

Molt on, like "Wordsworth, urged his theory of parsi- 
mony further m practice than he would ha"ve done, had 
he not been possessed by a spirit of protest against pp- 
■vailing error Milton's o"wn ideal was the chiselled 
a'ustenty of Greek tragedy But he ■was impelled to 
overdo the system of holding back, by hia desire to chal- 
lenge the evil spirit which was abroad. He would sepa- 
rate hims elf not only from the Clevelands, the Denhams, 
and the Drydens, whom he did not account as poets at 
all, but even finm the Spensenans Thus, instead of 
severe, he became rigid, and hia plainness is not un- 
frequently jejune 

“Pomp and ostentation of reading,” he had once 
■written, “ is admired among the •vulgar , but, m matters 
of rehgion, he is leamedest who is plamest," As Words- 
worth had attempted to regenerate poetry by recurring to 
nature and to common objects, hlil&n would revert to 
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the ptuQ Word of God. He wotild present no htunan 
adumbration of goodness, but Cbnat Himself. He saw 
that boro absolute plainness was best In the presence 
of this unique Being silence alone became the poet This 
" higher argument ” was ‘•sufficient of itself " {Paradise 
Lost, IX. 42) 

There are some painters <Whosa work appeals only to 
painters, and not to the fubhc S(f the judgment of 
poets and cntica has been more favourable to Paradise 
Regained than the opinion of the average reader John 
son thinks that “ if it had been wntten, not by Milton, 
but by some imitators, it would receive universal praise ” 
Wordsworth thought it “ the most perfect in execution of 
anything wntten by Milton.” And Colendge says of it, 
“m its kmd it is the most perfect poem extant,” 

There is a school of antics which maintains that a poem 
(s, like a statue or a picture, a work of pure art, of which 
bRauty IS the only characteristic of which the reader 
should be cognisant And beauty is wholly ideal, an abso- 
lute quahty, out of relation to person, time, or circum- 
stance To such readers Samson Agomstes will seem tame, 
flat, meanmgloss, and ortificiaf From the pomt of view of 
the cntic of the eighteenth century, it is “a tragedy which 
only Ignorance would admire and bigotry applaud " (Dr 
Johnson) on the other hand, it be read as a page of 
cotemporary history, it becomes human, pregnant with real 
woe, the record of an heroic soul, not baffled by temporary 
adversity, but totally defeated by an irreversible fate, and 
unflinchingly accepting the situation, in the firm con- 
viction of the righteousness of the cause. If fiction is 
truer than fact, facit is more tragic than fiction. In the 
cotnse of the long struggle of human hberty agamst the 
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cliurch, there had heen terrible catastrophes But the St. 
Bartholonie-w, the Revocation of the Edict, the Spanish 
Inquisition, the rule of Alva m the Low Countries, — these 
ind other days of suffering and rebuke have been left to 
the dull pen of the annalist, **7ho has variously diluted 
their story in his htorary circumlocution office The 
tnumphant royalist reaction of 1660, when the old ser- 
pent bruised the‘'h 36 l of fifcedom by totally crushing 
Punlanisin, is singular m this, that the agonised cry of 
the beaten party has been preserved in a cotemporary 
monument, the intensest utterance of the most intense of 
English poets — the Samson Agonistcs 

In the covert representation, which we have in this 
drama, of the actual wreck of Milton, his party, and his 
cause, is supphed that real basis of truth which was 
necessary to inspire him to wnte It is of little moment 
that the incidents of Samson's life do not form a strict 
parallel to those of Milton's life, or to the career of the 
Puritan cause The resemblance bee in the sentuneiit 
and situation, not m the bare event The glorious youth 
of the consecrated dehverer, his signal overthrow of the 
Philistine foe with means so inadequate that the hand of 
Gtod was manifest in the victory , his final humiliation, 
which he owed to his own weakness and disobedience, and 
the present revelry and feastmg of the unciroumcised Phihs- 
tmes in the temple of then idol, — all these things together 
constitute a parable of which no reader of Milton's day 
could possibly mistake the mterpretation More obscurely 
adumbrated is the day of vengeance, when virtue should 
return to the repentant backshder, and the idolatrous 
crew should be smitten with a swift destruction in the 
midst of their insolent revelry Add to these the two 
great personal misfortunes of the poet's hfo, his first 
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mirringo vrith a Phih'^tino ^vonian, ont of cympathy ATilh 
him or his caiiso, and Ina hlrndncss , and tho basis oi 
reality breomos so comploto, that the nominal personages 
of tho dninia almost disappear behind tho history which 
wo road through them • 

But wliilo for tho biographer of Milton Samson 
Jgoniflt^ Is charged witUoa pathos, which as the ex- 
pression of real BuiTcring niJ lictivo J;r^gcdy can equal, it 
must be felt that as a composition tho drama is languid, 
nervclc'^s, occxsionally halting, nover bnlbant If the 
date of tho composition of tho Samson bo 1663, this may 
have been tho result of weariness after the effort of 
Paradise Lori If this drama were composed m 1667, 
It would bo tho author's lost poetical effort, and the 
natural explanation would then bo that his power over 
language was failing The power of metaphor, i e ol 
Indirect expression, is, according to Aristotle, the cha- 
racteristic of gomus It springs from vividness of con- 
ctplion of tho thmg spoken of It is evident that this 
Intonso oction of the presontativo faculty is no longer at 
the disposal of tho writer of Samson In Paradws Re- 
gained we are conscious of a purposed rostramt of strength. 
The Bimphcity of its style is an experiment, an essay of a 
new theory of pootic words 'The slmphcity of Samson 
Agonistes is a Bagging of tho forces, a drying up of the 
rich sources from which had once flowed the golden stream 
of suggestive phrase which makes Paradise Lost a unique 
monument of the English language I could almost fancy 
that the consciousness of decay utters itself in tho lines 
(694)— 

I feel my gomol opintB droop, 

My hopes alh flat, natnre within me soemc 
In all her fanotions weary of herself, 
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ZIy race of glory ran, and race of Eharce, 

And I eliall shortly bs mth them that rest 

The point of nevr I iiave insisted on is that Milton 
conceives a poet to "be one vrlio employs his imaginafaon 
to make a revelafaon of truth, t\»uth ivhich the poet him- 
self entirely heheves. One objection to this point of 
view mil at once occur to tie reader, the hahitnal em- 
ployment in both'-pgeins of tie fictions of pagan myth- 
ology This is an objection as old as Miltonic cnticism. 
The objection came from those readers rrho had no 
difficulty in realising the bibhcal scenes, or in accepting 
demoniac agency, hut who found their imagination re- 
pelled by the introduction of the gods of Greece or Eome. 
It ia not that the biblical heaven and the Greek Olympus 
BIB incongruous, but it is that the unreal is blended mtb 
the real, m a way to destroy credihihtT 

To this objection the answer has been supphed by Db 
Quincey To Milton the personages of the heathen 
Pantheon were not merely familiar fictions, or estahlishod 
poetical properties , they were evil spirits That they 
were so was the creed of the early interpreters. In their 
demonology, the Hebrew and the Greek poets had a com- 
mon ground Up to the advent of Christ, the fallen 
angels had been permitted to delude mankind. To Milton, 
as to Jerome, Moloch was M.us, and Chemosh Pnapus. 
Plato knew of hell as Tartarus, and the battle of the 
giants m Hesiod is no fiction, but an obscured tradition 
of tbe war once waged in heaven. TThat has been ad- 
verse to Milton’s art of illusion is, that tbe belief that 
the gods of the heathen world were the rebelhons nngel.i 
has ceased to be part of tbe common creed of Christendom. 
Miltcn was nearly the last of our gr^at writers who was 
possessed of the doctrine His readers now no 
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longer eharo it with the poet In Addison’s tune (1712) 
come of the imaginary persons m Paradise Lost were 
beginning to make greater demands upon the faith of 
readers, than those cool rationalistio tunes ooold meet. 

There is an element of fiecay and death in poems which 
we vainly style immortal. Some of the sources of 
RGlton’s power are already process of drying up I do 
not speak of the ordinary dhducity <if language, in virtue 
of which every effusion of the human spmt is lodged in 
a body of death. Milton suffers little as yet from this 
cause. There are few lines in his poems which are less 
intelligible now, than they were at the tune they were 
written. This is partly to be ascribed to his limited 
vocabulary, Milton, in his verse, usmg not more than 
eight thousand words, or about half the number used by 
Shakespeare Hay, the position of our earher writers has 
been unproved by the mere spread of the English language 
over a wider area. Addison apologised for Paradise Lost 
filling short of the jSneid, because of the infenonty of 
the language in which it was written, “ So divine s 
poem m English is like a stately palace built of bnck.” 
The defects of English for purposes of rhythm and har- 
mony are as great now as they ever were, but the space 
that our speech fills in the world is vastly mcreased, and 
this increase of consideration is reflected back upon our 
older writers 

But if, as a treasury of poetic speech, Paradise Lost 
has gained by time, it has lost far more as a storehouse 
of divine truth We at this day are better able than 
aver to appreciate its force of expression, its grace of 
phrase, its harmony of rhythmical movement, but it is 
losing its hold oven our imagination Strange to saj^ this 
failure of vital power in the constitution of the poem is 
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due to the very selection of subject by -which hlilton sought 
to secure perpetuity Not content -with being the poet of 
men, and with describing human passions and ordinary 
events, he aspired to present the destiny of the whole race 
of mankind, to teU the story oi*creation, and to reveal the 
councils of heaven and hell And he would raise this 
structure upon no unstabll' base, but upon the sure 
foundation of the*-nntten wd?rd. It would have been a 
thing mcredible to Milton that the hold of the Jeuish 
Scnptures over the imagination of Enghsh men and 
women could ever be weakened This process, however, 
has already commenced. The demonology of the poem 
has already, inth educated readers, passed from the 
region of fact into -that of fiction. Not so universally, 
but with a large number of readers, the angelology can 
be no more than what the critics call machinery And 
it requires a violent effort from any of our day to 
accommodate their conceptions to the anthropomorphic 
theology of Paradise Lost "Were -the sappmg process to 
contmue at the same rate for two more centuries, the 
possibihty of epic illusion would be lost to the whole 
scheme and economy of the poem. Milton has taken a 
scheme of life for life itself Had he, m the choice of 
subject, remembered the principle of the Anstotelean 
Poetic (which ho otherwise highly prized), that men in 
action are the poet’s proper theme, he would have raised 
his imagma-tive fabric on a more permanent foundation , 
upon -the appetites, passions, and emotions of men, their 
■vices and virtues, their aims and ambitrons, which are a 
far more constant quantity than any theological system. 
This perhaps was what GJoethe meant, when he pro- 
nounced the subject of Paradise Lost to be “ abominable, 
with a fair outside, but rotten inwardly " 
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Wliatover fortune may be in store for Paradise Lost in 
the time to come, Milton’s choice of subject was, at the 
tune he ^\Tote, the only one ■which offered him the 
guarantees of reahty, authenticity, and di-nne truth, 
•which he required, W? need not therefore search the 
annals of hterature to find the poem which may have 
given the first suggestion ot the fall of man as a subject 
This, ho'wover, has been done by curious antiquanes, and 
a hat of more than two dozen authors has been made, 
from one or other of whom Milton may have taken either 
the general idea or particular hints for smgle incidents 
Milton, 'Without bemg a very 'wide reader, ivas likely to 
have seen the Adamus Exul of Grotius (1601), and he 
certainly had read Giles Fletcher’s Chrtsfs Victory and 
Triumph (1610) There are traces of verbal reminiscence 
of Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas But out of the 
long catalogue of hia predecessors there appear only three, 
who can claim to have conceived the same theme with 
Aiythmg like the same breadth, or on the same scale as 
Milton has done These are the so-called Csedmon, 
Andreini, and Vondel 

1 The anonymous Anglo-Saxon poem which passes 
under the name of Csedmon has this one point of resem- 
blance to the plot of Paradise Lost, that m it the seduction 
of Eve IB Satan’s revenge for his expulsion from heaven- 
As Francis Junius was much occupied upon this poem of 
which he published the text in 1665, it is likely enough 
that he should have talked of it ■with his friend Milton, 

2 Voltaire related that Milton during his tour m Italy 
(1638) had seen performed UAdamo, a sacred drama by 
the Florentme Giovanni Battista Andremi, and tlmt he 
“took from that nfliculous trifle" the hint of the “nobles! 
product of human imagination.” Though Voltaire relates 
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this as a matter of fact, it is doubtful if it be more than 
an on dit ■which he had picked up in London society 
Voltaire could not have seen Andreini’s drama, for it is 
not at all a ndiculous tnfle Though much of the 
dialogue is as insipid as dialogife m operettas usually is, 
there is great in'vention in the plot, and animation In the 
action. Andieini is incessaiAly offending against taste, 
and 18 infected ■?fitt the ■vfce of the Mannists, the 
pursuit of concetti, or far-fetched analogies between things 
u nlik e TTis infernal personages are grotesque and dis- 
gusting, rather than terrible, his scenes in hea'ven childish 
— at once familiar and fantastic, in the style of the 
Mysteries of the age before the drama With all these 
faults the Adamo is a hvely and spirited representation 
of the Hebrew legend, and not unworthy to have been 
the antecedent of Paradise Lost There is no question 
of plagiarism, for the resemblance ib not even that of 
imitation or parentage, or adoption. The utmost that 
can be conceded is to concur in Hayley’s opinion that, 
either m representation or m perusal, the Adamo of 
Andreini had made an impression on the mmd of Milton , 
had, as Voltaire says, revealed to Inm the hidden majesty 
of the subject There had been at least three editions 
of the Adamo by 1641, and Milton may have brought 
one of these 'with him, among the books which he had 
shipped from Vemce, even, if he had not seen the drama 
on the Italian stage, or had not, as Todd suggests, met 
Andreini in person. 

So much appears to mo to be certam from the internal 
evidence of the two compositions as they stand. But 
there are further some shght corroborative circumstances 
(i.) The Trinity College sketch, so often referred to, of 
Milton’s scheme when it was intended to be dramatic. 
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I'cepa much more closely, both In its personages and in 
Its ordering, to Andremi (u.) In Philhps’s Theatrum 
i’odanm^ a compilation in which he had his uncle's 
help, Andremi is mentioned ns author “of a fantastic 
poem entitled Ohvastro,^hich was printed at Bologna, 
1 6 12.” If Andremi was known to Edward Philhps, the 
inference is that he was knihra to Milton 

3 Lastly, though extorifal evidench is here wanting, 
it cannot bo doubted that Mdton was acquamted with 
the I/iicifer of the Dutch poet, Joost van den Vondel, 
which appeared m 1G54 This poem is a regular five-act 
drama in the Dutch language, a language which Milton 
was able to read. In spite of commercial nvalry and 
naval war there was much intercourse between the two 
republics, and Amsterdam books came m regular course 
to London. The Dutch drama turns entirely on the 
revolt of the angels, and their expulsion from heaven, the 
fall of man bomg but a subordinate incident In Para- 
Lost the relation of the two events is inverted, the 
fall of the angels bemg there an episode, not transacted, 
but told by one of the personages of the epic. It Is 
therefore only m one book of Parodies Lost, the sixth, that 
the influence of Vondel can be looked for There may 
possibly occur m other parts of our epic single lines 
of which an ongmal may be found in Yondel’s drama. 
Notably such a one is the often-quoted — 

Better to reign in hell than serve m heaven. 

Paradise Lost, l 263. 

which ifl Vondel's — 

En hevor d’eerste Vorst In eenigh lager hof 
Dan m’t gezalight lioht de tweede, of nooh een minder I 
• • 

But it is m the sixth book only in which anything more 
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tliaii a verbal similantj is traceable According to Mr 
Grosse, Tvbo baa given an analysis, witb some translated 
extracta, of Vondel's Lucifer, the resemblances are too 
close and too numerons to be mere coincidences. Vbndel 
is more human than Milton, jnfit where human attributes 
are unnatural, so that heaven is made to seem like earth, 
while m Paradise Lost we aJways feel that we are in a 
region aloft. Milto?^c preadutation has a dignity and 
elevation, which is not only wantmg but is sadly missed 
in the Dutch drama, even the language of which seems 
common and femiliar 

The poems now mentioned form, taken together, the 
antecedents of Paradise Lost In no one instance, taken 
sing ly, IB the relation of Milton to a predecessor that of 
inutation, not even to the extent m which the jEneid, for 
instance, is an imitation of the Diad and Odyssey, The 
onginahty of Milton hes not in his subject, hut in his 
mann er , not in his thoughts, but m his mode of thinking 
His story and his personages, their acts and words, hid 
been the common property of all poets since the fall of 
the Koman Empire li^ot only the three I have specially 
n a m ed had boldly attempted to set forth a mythical 
representation of the origin of evil, but many others had 
fluttered round the same central object of poetic attraction. 
Many of these productions Milton had read, and they had 
made their due impression on his mind according to their 
degree offeree When he began to compose Paradise Lost 
he had the reading of a life-time behind him. His ima- 
gination worked upon an accumulated store, to which 
books, observation, and reflection had contributed in equal 
proportions He drew upon this store without conscious 
difltusction of its sources Hot that this was a recollected 
material, to which the poet had recourse whenever Inven- 
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tion failed him , it 'iras identified with hunseli His verse 
Bowed from bis own soul, bat his was a soul which had 
grown up nourished with the spoil of all the ages He 
created his epic, as metaphysicians have said that God 
created the world, by drawraig it out of himself not by 
building it up out of elements snpphed ab extra. 

The resemblances to earhte poets, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
which could be pomted o%t m Pqradwe Lost, were so 
numerous that m 1695, only twenty-one years after 
Milton's death, an editor, one Patrick Hume, a school- 
master m the neighbourhood of London, was employed by 
Tonson to pomt out the imitations m an annotated edition. 
From that time downwards, the diligence of our hterary 
antiquanes has been busdy employed in the same track of 
research, and it has been extended to the English poets, a 
field which was overlooked, or not known to the first 
collector The result is a valuable accumulation of parallel 
passages, which have been swept up into our variorum 
Miltons, and make Paradise Lost, for English phraseology, 
what Virgil was for Latm in the middle ages, the centre 
round which the study moves. The learner, who desires 
to cultivate his feeling for the fine shades and vanations 
of expression, has here a nch opportumty, and will acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the laborious sorvices of Hewton, 
Pearce, the Wartons, Todd, Mitford, and other compilers 
But these heaped-up citations of parallel passages some- 
what tend to hide from us the secret of Miltonic language 
"We are apt to think that the magical effect of Milton’s 
words has been produced by painfully inlaying tesserm 
of borrowed metaphor — a mosaic of bits culled from exten- 
sive reading, earned along by fi retentive memory, and 
pieced together so* as to produce a now whole, with the 
exquisite art of a Japanese cabinet-maker It is some- 
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times odmlliod tlmt Milton wrni o plnglary, but It In urROtl 
In oxtonuaiion tlmt Ins plsgmtiBinn v/oto always ropro 
ducod in finer forms. 

It IB not La tho spirit of vlndlcntlng Milton, but W) 
touclung tlio mystery of motrlunl languiigo, llmt 1 dwell n 
few moments upon this BUHtoneoption It in true tlisl 
Milton bns a way of mulcitig bis own oven wlmt ho 
borrows WbUo Hojaco’s tlif ftn from Alcmiio or I’lndar 
are palpable, oven from the carowlilch ho taken toLatimnn 
them, Mudton cannot help traniif using his own nature Into 
tho words ho adopts But this is far from all, Wlion 
Milton's widow was askod "If ho did not often road 
Homor and Virgd, she understood it an an imputation 
upon him for stoaling from those authoni, and aiisworixl 
with oagomoBs, tliat ho stole from nohody but tho muss 
who Inspired him ” This is more truo than oho knew. B 
is true there are many phrases or Images In l^urudm Lori 
taken from oarhor wntoru — taken, not stolon, for tho 
borrowing is dono openly Whor, Adam, for Inotani-e, bcfra 
Raphael to prolong luo discourse deep into night, — 

Sloop, lloloning to thoo, will waloli | 

Or wo can bid hio absonco, till tby iioo/' 

End, and diomisa then oro tbo morning sblno | 

WO cunuot ho mistaken in saying that wo have licro a con 
Bcioufl roimniBconco ol tho words ol Alcinous to IJlywes in 
tho eleventh hook of the Odyssey Such imitation is on 
tho Burfaco, and docs not touch llio roro of that inystonoun 
combination of traditivo with onguial cloinenls in diction, 
which Mdton and Virgd, alone of pools Jenown to us, 
have ofTcctod Hero and there, many tunes, m detnohed 
placM, Mdton has consciously mutated But, hoyoiid 
this obvious indobtodnoss, there runs through tho wJiolo 
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texture of his verse a suggestion of secondary meaning, a 
meaning which has been accreted to the ■words, by then 
passage do'wn the consecrated stream of classical poetry 
Milton quotes very little for a man of much reading He 
says of himself (JudgmenijOf Bucer) that he “never conld 
dehght in long citations, much less in ■whole traductions, 
■whether it be natural disposition or education in me, or 
that my mother bore me e speaker ef what God made 
mine O’wn, and not a translator ” ^d the observation is 
as old as Bishop Newton, that “ there is scarce any author 
who has written so much, and upon such vanous subjects, 
and yet quotes so little &om his cotemporary authors ” It is 
said that “ he could repeat Homer almost all without book.” 
But we know that common minds are apt to explain to 
themselves the working of mental supenonty, by exagge- 
rating the power of memory Milton's own writings remain 
' a sufficient evidence that his was not a verbal memory 
And, psychologically, the power of imagination and the 
ppwer of verbal memory, are almost always found in 
inverse proportion, 

Milton’s diction is the elaborated outcome of all the beat 
words of all antecedent poetry, not by a process of recol- 
lected reading and storage, but by the same mental habit 
by which we learn to speak oni mother tongue Only, m 
the case of the poet, the vocabulary acquired has a ne^w 
meaning superadded to the words, from the occasion on 
which they have been previously employed by others 
Words, over and above their dictionary signification, con- 
note all the feeling which has gathered round them by 
reason of their employment through a hundred generations 
of song In the words of Mr Myers, “.mthout ceasing 
to be a logical step m the argument, a phrase becoipes a 
centre of emotional force The complex associations vrhicb 
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It evokes, modify the associations evoked by other words 
In the same pasaage, m a way distinct from logical or 
grammatical connection ” The poet snggesta mnch more 
than he says, or as ifilton himself has phrased it^ “ more 
is meant than meets the ear ” 

o 

For the pnrposes of poetry a thought is the representa- 
tive of many feelings, and a j^ord is the representative of 
many thoughts amgle w^fd may thus set in motion 
in us the vibration of a feeling first consigned to letters 
3000 years ago For oratory words should he winged, 
that they may do their work of persuasion For poetry 
words should he freighted with associationB of feeling, that 
they may awaken sympathy It is the suggestive power 
of words that the poet cares for, rather than their current 
denotation. How laughable are the attempts of the 
commentators to interpret a line in Virgil as they would 
a sentence m Aristotle’s JPhysics I Milton’s secret lies m 
hiB mastery over the rich treasure of this inherited vocabu- 
lary He wielded it as his own, as a second mothgr- 
tongue, the native and habitual idiom of bis thought and 
feeling, backed by a massive frame of character, and "a 
power which is got within me to a passion ” {Areopa 
gitKO.) 

When Wordsworth came forward at the end of the 
eighteenth century with his famous reform of the language 
of English poetry, the Miltonic diction was the current 
com paid out by every versifier Wordsworth revolted 
against this dialect as unmeanmg, hollow, gaudy, and mane 
Eis reform consisted m dropping the consecrated phraseo- 
logy altogether, and revertmg to the common language 
of ordmary life It was necessary to do this m order to 
recoiyiect poetry with the sympathies of men, and make it 
a true utterance instead of the ingenious exercise w 
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putting together Trorde, which it had become In project- 
ing this abandonment of the received tradition, it may be 
thought that Wordsworth was condemning the Miltomc 
system of expression in itself But this was not so 
Milton’s language had becSme in the hands of the imitators 
of the eighteenth centuiy sound without sense, a husk 
without the kernel, a body 8f words without the soul of 
poetry Milton had created, and wielded an instrument 
which was beyond the control of any less than himselh 
He used it as a hving language , the poetasters of the 
eighteenth century wrote it as a dead language, as boys 
make Latm verses Their poetry is to Paradise Lost, as 
a modem Gothic restoration is to a genuine middle-age 
church It was against the feeble race of mutators, and 
not against the master himself, that the protest of the lake 
poet was raised He proposed to do away with the 
Miltomc vocabulary altogether, not because it was m itself 
vicious, but because it could now only be employed at 
s^ondbandi 

One drawback there was attendant upon the style chosen 
by Milton, vis that it narrowly limited the circle of his 
readers All words are addressed to those who understand 
them. The Welsh tnads are not for those who have not 
learnt Welsh , an Enghsh poem is only for those who 
understand Enghsh. But of understandmg English there 
are many degrees , it requires some education to under 
stand hterary style at alL A large majonty of the natives 
of any country possess, and use, only a small fraction of 
their mother tongue These people may be left out of the 
discussion Confining ourselves only to that small part of 
our miUions which we speak of os the educated classes, 
that is those whose fyihooling is earned on beyond fourteen 
years of age, it will bo found that only a small fraction of 

P 
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the men, and a still emaller fraction of the women, folly 
the meaninft of words This is the case with 
what is written m the ordinary language of hooks When 
we pass from a style in which words have only their 
simple signification, to a style of hich the efiect depends on 
the suggestion of association, we leave hehind 

the majority even of these ftw This is what is meant 
hy the standing Charge against Milton that he is too 
learned 

It IB no paradox to say that Milton was not a learned 
TTia-n. Such men there were m his day. Usher, Selden, 
Voss, in England , in Holland, Milton's adversary Salmasius, 
and many more h learned man was one who could range 
freely and surely over the whole of classical and patristic 
remoms m the Greek and Latm languages (at least), with 
the accumulated stores of philological, chronological, 
historical cnticiam, necessary for the interpretation of 
those remains Milton had neither made these acquisi- 
tions, nor aimed at them. He even expresses himself ?!n 
his vehement way, with contempt of them “ Hollow 
anfespiifeiaa wild, hy tha eaaming hnilk,” " ateS 

mgs,” “ horse-loads of citations and fathers," are some of 
hi8 petulant outbursts against the learning that had been 
played upon his position hy hia adversaries He says ex- 
pressly that he had “ not read the Councils, save here and 
there ’’ {Smectymnu’^if) His own practice had been 
" industnouB and select reading ” He chose to make 
himself a scholar rather than a learned man. The aim of 
hiB studies was to improve faculty, not to acquire know- 
ledge “ Who would be a poet must himself be a true 
poem ,” hifl heart should “contain of just, wise, good, the 
perfect shape ” He devoted himselfj to self-preparation 
with the assiduity of Petrarch or of Goethe “ In wean 
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lectorlbuB contentua,” ia hia o-wn Inacriptloii In a copy of 
hlfl pamphlets sent hy him to Patrick Tonng He derived 
0 stem satisfaction from the reprobation mth which the 
vulgar viBited him. Hla divorce tracte were addressed 
to men who dared to think, anbl ran the town “ number- 
ing good intellects." Hia poems he wished laid up in the 
Bodleian Library, “ whore tfie jabber of common people 
cannot penetrate, and whencS the base throng of readers 
keep aloof" {Ode to JRottse') If Milton resembled a Homan 
repubhcan m the severe and stoic elevation of his cha- 
racter, he also shared the aristocratic intellectualism of 
the classical type He is in marked contrast to the level- 
ling hatred of excellence, the Christian trades- umonism of 
the model Catholic of the mould of S Pran90iB de Sales, 
whoso maxim of life is “ marchons avec la troupe de nos 
freres et compagnons, doucement, paisiblement, et ami- 
ablement.” To Milton the people are — 

But a herd oonfufl’d, 

A nusoellaneouB rabble, who extol 
Hungs vulgar 

Paradise Regained, lu. 49 

A.t times his indignation carries him past the cour 
tesles of equal speech, to pour out the vials of prophetio 
rebuke, when ha contemplates the hopeless struggle oi 
those who are the salt of the earth, “amidst the throng and 
noises of vulgar and irrational men " {Tenure of Kings), 
and ho rates them to their face as “ owls and cuckoos, 
asses, apes, and dogs " {Sonnet xu ) , not because they will 
not listen to him, but because they “ hate learning more 
than toad or asp ” {Sonnet ix.) 

Milton’s attitude must be distmguishod from patrician 
pridb, or the nolv-me-tangere of social exclusiveness Nor, 
again, was it, like CaHimachus’s, the fastidious repulsion 
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of a delicate taste for the hackneyed in hteraiy expression, 
it "Was the lofty disdain of aspiring vutne for the eordid 
and Ignoble 

Vanons ingredients, constitutional or circumstantial, 
concnired to produce this jepelJent or nnsyinpathetic atti- 
tude in Hilton, His dogmatic Calvinism, from the effects 
of which hiB mind never recovered — a system which easily 
disposes to a cynical ahaaem^t of ourjfeHow-men — counted 
for something Something must be set down to habitual 
converse with the classics — a converse which tends to im- 
part to character, as Plainer said of Gfodfrey Hermann, a 
certain grandeur and generosity, removed from the spirit 
of cabal and mean cunning which prevail among men of 
the world *' His blindness threw him out of the com- 
petition of life, and back upon himseU^ In a way which 
was sure to foster egotism- These were constitutional 
elements of that aloofiiess from men which characterised 
all his utterance These disposing causes became inex- 
o*able fate, when, by the turn of the pohtical wheal of 
fortune, he found himself alone amid the mindless 
dissipation and reckless materialism of the Restoratioii. 
He felt himself then at war with human society as 
constituted around him, and was thus driven to with- 
draw himself within a poetic world of his own crea- 
tion. 

In tbiH antagonism of the poet to hie age much was 
lost , much energy was consumed in what was mere 
friction. The artist is then most powerful when he finds 
himself in accord with the age he lives m. The pleni- 
tude of art is only reached when it marches with the 
sentiments which possess a conunumty. The defiant 
attitude easily slides into paradox, and the mind m 
love with Its own wilfalness. The exceptional emeigenca 
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of Milton’s tlnee poetna, Paradise Lost, Regained^ and 
Samson, deeply colours their context The greatest 
achievements of art in their kinds have been the capital 
specimens of a large crop , as the Uiad and Odyssey are 
the picked lines out of many rhapsodies, and Shakespeare 
the king of an army of contemporary dramatists Milton 
TTBS a sumvai, felt himself stCh, and resented it. 

TJnDlifl.'ng’d, 

Thongh fall’n on evil days. 

On evil days though fall’n, and evD tongues j 
In darfcoeaa, and vnth dangers compass’d round. 

And Bohtnde 

Paradise Lost, vu 24. 

Poetry thus generated we should naturally expect to 
meet with more admiration than sympathy And such, 
on the whole, has been Milton’s reception. In 1678, 
twenty years after the pubhcation of Paradise Lost, Prior 
spoke of him {Hind transversed) as “ a rough, unhewn 
fellow, that a man must sweat to read him.” And hi 
1842, Hall am had doubts “if Paradise Lost, published 
eleven years since, would have met with a greater de- 
mand ” than it did at first. It has been much disputed 
by histonana of our hterature what inference is to be 
drawn from the numbers sold of Paradise Lost at its 
first pubhcation. Between 1667 and 1678, a space of 
twenty years, three editions had been punted, making 
together some 4500 copies Was this a large or a small 
circuLition 1 Opinions are at variance on the point 
Johnson and HaUam thought it a large sale, as books 
went at that tame Campbell, and the majority of oni 
annahsts of books, have considered it as evidence of 
neglect Companson with wbat is knowm of other cases 
of circulation leads to no more certain conclusion. On 
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tho ono hnnd, tho public could not take more than three 
editions — say 3000 copies — of the plays of Shakespeare 
in si'cty years, from 1623 to 1684 If this irere a fair 
measure of possible circulation at the time, ave should 
hnro to pronounce Miltoj's sale a groat success On the 
other bond, Cleveland's poems ran through sixteen or 
soventeon editions in aboat thirty years. If this were 
tho average output of a# popular hook, the inference 
irould be that Paradise Lott was not such a book. 

'^'hatever conclusion may be the true one from the 
amount of tho pubhc demand, we cannot he wrong in 
assorting that from the first, and now as then. Paradise 
Lost has been more admired than read The poet’s wish 
and expectation that ho should find “ fit audience, though 
few,” has been fulfilled Partly this has been due to 
lua limitation, his unsympathetic disposition, the de- 
ficiency of the human element in his imagination, and 
bis presentation of mythical instead of real beings But 
it 13 also in part a tnbute to his excellence, and is to be 
ascribed to the lofty stram which requires more effort to 
accompany, than an average reader is able to make, a 
majestic demeanour which no parodist has been able to 
degrade, and a wealth of allusion demanding more 
literature than is possessed by any but the few whose life 
is hved with the poets. An appreciation of Milton is the 
last reward of consummated scholarship , and we may 
apply to him what Qumtdian has said of Cicero, “ Hie ae 
profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit ” 

Causes other than the inherent faults of the poem 
long continued to weigh down the reputation of Paradise 
Lost In Great Bntam the sense for art, poetry, htera- 
ture, is confined, to a few, while our pohtical Iffe has 
been diffused and vigorous Hence all judgment, even 
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upon a poet., Is 'biassed by considerations of party Be- 
fore 1688 it •was impossible that the poet., who bad 
justified regicide, could bave any pubbe beyond tbe sup- 
pressed and croucbing l^onconfomnats. Tbe Bevolution 
of 1688 removed tbis ban, and^from that date forward 
tbe Liberal party in England adopted bEllon os tbe 
repnbbcan poet. "Wilbam Hfgg, ■writing in 1690, says 
of jParadtse Lost that “ tbe fave of tbe poem is spread 
tbrougb tbe "wbole of England, but 'bemg ■written in 
Engbsh, it is as yet unbno^wn in foreign lands " This is 
ob^noua exaggeration Lander, about 1718, gives tbe 
date exactly, -wbon be speaks of “ that infinite tribute oi 
veneration that baa been paid to bim these sixty years 
past " One distmguisbed exception there "was Eryden, 
royalist and Catbobc tbougb be ■was, ■was loyal to bis art. 
Nothing ■which Dryden ever -wrote is so creditable to bis 
taste, as his being able to see, and danng to confess, In 
tbe day of disesteem, that tbe regicide poet alone deserved 
tbe honour -which his cotemporanes -were for rendenng* 
to himselE Dryden’s saymg, “ This man cute us all out, 
and tbe ancients too,” is not perfectly -well vouched, but 
it would hardly have been invented, if it bad not been 
kno-wn to express his sentiments And Dryden’s sense 
of Milton’s greatness grew -with bis taste 'When, in the 
preface to his State of Jnnoccnce (1674), Dryden praised 
Laradue Lost, be “knew not half tbe extent of its ex- 
cellence,” John Dennis says, “ as more than twenty years 
afterwords he confessed to me ” Had be kno'wn it, he 
never could have produced bis -vulgar parody. The State 
of Innocence, a piece upon which be received tbe com- 
phments of his cotemporanes, as “having refined tbe ore 
of Jifilton." 

With the one exception of Dryden, a better cntic than 
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poet, MiUon’e repute vroa the ■R’ork of the Wlfge The 
firvt edtiton dc lure of Paradise Lost (1688) was brought 
out hy a sub'^cnption got up by the 'Whig leader, Lord 
Somers In this edition Dryden'e pinchbeck epigram so 
often quoted, first nppearei — 

Three poote m tbreo distant ages bom, &o 

It was the 'Ring essayist, tiddison, whose papers in the 
Spretator (1712) did most to moke the poem popularly 
known In 1737, in the height of the 'Whig ascendancy, 
the bust of Milton penetrated Westminster Abbey, though, 
fn tlio generation before, the Doan of that day had refused 
to admit an inscnphon on the monument erected to John 
Phillips, because the name of Milton occurred in it 
The zeal of the Liberal party in the propagation of the 
cult of Milton was of course encountered by an equal 
passion on the port of the Tory oppositiom They were 
exasperated by the lustre which was reflected upon Ee- 
v»]ution principles by the name of Milton. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when 'Whig populanty 
was already beginning to wane, a desperate attempt was 
made by a rising Tory pamphleteer to crush the new Liberal 
idoL Dr Johnson, the most ngorous writer of the day, 
conspired with one William Lauder, a native of Scotland 
seeking fortune In London, to stamp out Milton’s credit by 
proving him to bo a wholesale plagiarist Milton’s imita- 
tions — he had gathered pearls wherever they were to be 
found — were thus to be turned into an indictment against 
him- One of the beauties of Paradise Lost is, as has been 
already said, the scholar’s flavour of hterary reminiscence 
which hangs about its words and images This Wirgihan 
art, in which Milton has surpassed his master, was Repre- 
sented by this pair of hteraiy bandits as theft, and held 
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to prove at once moral othqtaty and Intellectual feeble- 
neas TIub line of cnticiam was well chosen , it was, in 
fact, an appeal to the many from the few Unluckily for 
the plot, Lander was not satisfied with the amount of re- 
semblance shown by real paralWl passages. He ventured 
upon the bold step of forgmg verses, closely resembling 
lines in Parudue Lost, and aAnbing these verses to older 
poets He even forged verses^which he quoted as if from 
Paradise Lost, and showed them as ^^Iilton’s plagiarisms 
from preceding writers Even these clumsy fictions 
might have passed without detection at that uncntical 
period of our literature, and under the shelter of the name 
of Samuel Johnson But Lauder’s impudence grew with 
the success of his cnticisms, which he brought out as letters, 
through a senes of years, m the OenUeman's Magazine 
There was a translation of Paradise Lost into Latm 
hexameters, which had been made in 1690 by 'William 
Hogg Lauder inserted linea, taken from this translation, 
into passages taken from Massenins, Staphorstius, Taui> 
mannus, neo-Latin poets, whom Milton had, or might have 
read, and presented these passages as thefts by Mil ton 
Low as learning had sunk m England m 1750, Hogg’s 
Latm Paradisus amxesue was just the book, which tutors of 
colleges who could teach Latm verses had often m their 
hands Mr Bowie, a tutor of Onel College, Oxford, 
immediately recognised an old ecquamtance in one or two 
of the interpolated Imcs This put him upon the scent, 
ho submitted Lauder’s passages to a closer mvestigation, and 
the whole fraud was exposed. Johnson, who was not 
concerned m the cheat, and was only gudty of mdolence 
and party spirit, saved himself by sacnficmg his comrade 
He afterwards took ample revenge for the mortification of 
this exposure, In his Livet of the Potts, m which he em 
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ployed nil liis vigorous powers and consummate skill to 
vrnle down J^lilton Ho undoubtedly dealt a heavy blow 
at the poet's rejiulaliou, and succeeded in damaging it for 
nt least two goncmliona of readers Ho did for Milton 
what Anstophnnes did for Socrates, effaced the real man 
and replaced him by n distorted and degrading concature 

It was again a clergyman to whom Mdton owed his 
vindication from Lauder'^ onslaughts John Douglas, 
afterwards bishop of Sahsbuiy, brought Bowie's matenals 
before the public But the high Anghcan section of 
English life has never thoroughly accepted Miltom R. S 
Hawker, vicar of Morwenstow, himself a poet of real feel- 
ing, gave otprossion, in rabid abuse of Milton, to the 
antipathy which more judicious churchmen suppress. 
Even the calm and gentle author of the Chmtian Tear, 
wide heart ill-sortcd with a narrow creed, dehberately 
framed a thooiy of Poetic for the express purpose, as it 
would seem, of excluding the author of Paradise Lost 
S:om the first class of poets 

But a work such as Milton has constructed, at once 
intense and elaborate, firmly knit and broadly laid, can 
afford to wait Time la all in its favour, and against its 
detractors The Church never forgives, and faction does 
not die oat Bat Milton has been, for two centimes, get- 
ting beyond the reach of party feeling, whether of friends 
or foes Xn each national aggregate an mstmot is always 
at work, an instinct not equal to exact discrimination of 
lesser degrees of merit, but surely finding out the chief 
forces which have found expression m the native tongua 
This mstinct is not an active faculty, and so exposed to the 
influences which warp the will, it is a passive deposition 
from unconscious ^pression Our appreciation cvf oui 
poet iB not to be measured by our choosing him for our 
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favounte closet companion, oi reading Mm often. As 
Voltaire Tnttily said of Dante, “ Sa reputation s’afltenera 
tonjonrs, parce qu’on, ne le lit guSre " We sliall prefer 
to read the fasMonable novehst of each season as it passes, 
but ire shall choose to he represanted at the mtematlonal 
congress of -n-orld poets by Shakespeare and Iklilton, 
Shakespeare first, end next Mifirop 
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